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OUR ECUMENICAL TASK 
IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY 


by 


W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 


Four hundred years ago, in July 1555, John Knox felt the urge to 
return from Scotland to the congregation which he had served in Geneva. 
“He must needs visit once that little flock which the wickedness of 
men had compelled him to leave.” * Meeting as we do to-day in a house 
which bears his name, we do not necessarily subscribe to everything 
he said and did in Geneva. There were occasions when Calvin himself 
had to declare that the publication of certain paradoxical opinions of 
Knox did not please him?. As a loyal subject of Queen Juliana I can 
hardly be expected to agree with the most discussed product of Knox’ 
stay in Geneva : his blast against ““The monstrous regiment of Women !” 


1 Know : History of the Reformation in Scotland, 1905, Edition, p. 122. 
2 Briefe (Ed. Schwarz) II: 267. 
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But we remember him as one of whom Carlyle could say that he resem- 
bled more than any of the moderns an old Hebrew prophet because of 
his instinctive adherence to truth. His own words written just before 
his return to Scotland have come true in his life: “The invisible and 
invincible power of God sustaineth and preserveth, according to His 
promise, all such as with simplicity do obey Him.” That complete 
unreserved dedication to the truth of God remains his message to us. 
May it permeate the life and work of those who go through this house. 
And may it inspire the common search for the truth which is the raison 
d’étre of the ecumenical movement. 


* 
* * 

Each generation has its specific task. That is true in the ecumenical 
movement as it is in other realms. Sometimes these tasks are performed 
unconsciously and we are used for a purpose which we do not under- 
stand. And even if we think that we know what task has been assigned 
to us, we cannot be quite sure that we are right. For the ways of God’s 
working remain mysterious. All that we can do is to try to discover in 
which direction we are called to move forward. And strange though it 
may seem, this throws us back on an analysis of our history. In order 
to know what our next stage in the journey must be, we must know 
exactly from where we have come and where we are at present. In 
order to know our next assignment we must know what assignments 
were given to previous generations. 

So we will begin by an all too short description of three main 
approaches to the ecumenical problem, three different ways of re- 
constituting the unity of the Christian Church. Curiously enough not 
one of these three can be identified with any particular confession ; they 
are all three transconfessional as well as international. This can be 
easily ascertained by a study of “A History of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment” published under the auspices of the World Council of Churches. 
In different periods, in different churches we meet the same three 
approaches. And when the first great interconfessional movements 
appear, we find that each of them is (especially in its early stages) domi- 
nated by one of the three. 

It is not easy to baptise the three main trends. The best titles I have 
been able to find are the Erasmian, the church-centred and the Pietist 
traditions. We will now take them up one after another. 


* 
* * 





The first of these streams of ecumenical thinking is the Erasmian. The 
name can be challenged, for several of those whom we will mention 
under this heading are certainly not to be considered as direct descen- 
dants of Erasmus. We use the name, however, because there can be no 
doubt that the main ideas with which we are concerned were first for- 
mulated by Erasmus. 


Which are these ideas? We can summarise them in the following 
two points : 


a) Church unity is possible and only possible on the basis of com- 
mon agreement concerning a few necessary and fundamental 
points of doctrine. 

It follows that : 

b) the short credal formulations of the early Church are to be pre- 
ferred, especially the Apostles Creed, and new formulations 
concerning controversial points should be avoided. In all non- 
essentials there should be great freedom ; no attempt should be 
made to impose detailed confessions of faith. 


As early as the year 1519 Erasmus ! wrote to a Bohemian nobleman 
that the breach caused by the Reformation could be healed if the ten- 
dency to define all points of faith could be checked and if the Church 


would demand assent to “those things alone which are clearly expressed 
in the Holy Scriptures or without which we see no way to arrive at 


” 


salvation.” He adds that few things belong to this category. 


This thought was to have a tremendous echo in the following cen- 
turies. Cassander used it in his efforts for peace in the second half of 
the sixteenth. Franciscus Junius, professor in Leiden, author of the 
first ““Irenicum”’ with the French title : “Le paisible chrétien,” was also 
the first to use the phrase “fundamental articles.” He says: that those 
who hold to the Scriptures and to the fundamental articles must be 
considered to belong to the Church, even if their faith is not very definite 
in other points ®. The great Hugo Grotius went even further and main- 
tained that according to the basic principle of the Reformation there 
are two kinds of articles: the few fundamental articles on which our 
salvation depends and the other non-fundamental articles. The Protes- 
tant Churches are to teach and practise tolerance with regard to these 


1 Quoted in Appendix to Grotius : Waarheid des Christelijcken Godsdienst (Amsterdam, 
1728), p. 478. 


2 Quoted in BRANDT: Historie der Reformatie, 1674. IL: 39. 
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non-essentials’. King James I of England used the same thought as the 
basis of his church politics. Casaubon quotes him as saying that every 
effort should be concentrated on agreement concerning the few necessary 
points and that freedom should be allowed in everything else?. In 
Germany Calixtus’ teaching concerning the fundamental articles (which 
he identified with the consensus of the church in the fifth century) led to 
the “syncretistic conflict.” Later on the Huguenot Jurien and the 
Swiss theologians Werenfels, Osterwald and Turretini became advocates 
of the same position and received favourable reactions from the Anglican 
Archbishop Wake and the Lutheran theologian C.M. Pfaff. It goes 
without saying that John Durie’s irenical lifework was equally based 
on this Erasmian conception. 

In the second part of the 18th and in the 19th century the expression 
“fundamental articles’ became unpopular, but the underlying thought 
remained alive. In fact, the theology of the Enlightenment, followed by 
Modernism in its various forms, believed equally in a simplification and 
reduction of the doctrinal requirements for unity. When Bishop Headlam 
proposed at the Lausanne Conference in 1927 to make the creed of 
Chalcedon together with the Bible the one and only basis for unity, 
and argued that the making of the many confessions at the time of the 
Reformation had led to a catastrophe — this seemed to be a late echo of 
Erasmus’ teaching *. A much more radical representative of the same 
tendency was Adolph von Harnack who in his lectures on the “Essence 
of Christianity,” held in 1900, maintained that the gospel was much 
simpler than the Churches would have it, for the Father alone, not the 
Son, belonged in that Gospel. 

Thus the Erasmian simplification seemed to lead ultimately to a 
unity which would include all who believed in the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of men. But this extreme consequence of the theory 
of the fundamental articles showed that there was a basic weakness in it 
and, as we shall see, the main stream of the ecumenical movement, 
while accepting some of the lessons which the Erasmians had taught, 
could not and would not use this tradition for its basic theory of unity. 


* 
ok * 


1 BRANDT: op. cit. IL: 348 ff. 
2 BRANDT: op. cit. I Notes page 12. 
3 Report Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order (German edition), p. 264. 
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The second stream of ecumenical thinking can be described as the 
church-centred one. Its concern is not in the first place with doctrinal 
propositions or with individual experience, but with God’s design in 
calling His people. 

We may summarise its main characteristics in the following way : 

a) The design of God is to gather a people which is His own people 

and exists to glorify Him. This Church of God, which is at the 
same time the Body of Christ, is by its very nature a single, 
united community. 

It follows that : 

b) it is the task of the faithful to manifest that given unity in the 

world and that 

c) this unity is not the unity of the lowest common denominator, 

but rather that in which the faith is taught and believed in its 
wholeness and fullness. 


In all periods of the history of the church there have been men who 
have stood for this high doctrine of the Church. 

In fact at the time of the Reformation the real tragedy was that for 
Luther, Calvin and Cranmer, as well as for their Roman Catholic 
opponents, this uniqueness and givenness of the Church were indis- 
putable. It was only in the 17th century that men began to think in 
terms of a plurality of churches and that through Locke and others the 
notion of the Church as “a voluntary society of men, joining themselves 
of their own accord” for the sake of the “effectual salvation of their 
souls” 1 found wide acceptance. 

Among the defenders of the primacy of the Chucrh over against the 
individual believer we find spokesmen of many different confessions. 
Richard Hooker compared the many churches to the many seas which 
form one great ocean. The Caroline divines emphasised that “that 
Church alone which first began in Jerusalem will bring us to the Jeru- 
salem in heaven ; and that alone began there which always embraceth 
the faith once delivered to the Saints.” ? In the 18th century this strong 
church consciousness almost disappeared in all churches, but in the 
19th it re-appeared. In England it was not only represented by the 
Oxford Movement, but also by F. D. Maurice who saw the weakness 


1 Locke: Works, Vol. 2: 235. This conception had of course been advocated earlier 
by those smaller Christian bodies which had broken away from the established churches. 


2 Quoted by RICHARDSON in La Sainte Eglise universelle, p. 148. 
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of the many “isms” into which the Church is divided and said : “‘Those 
systems Protestant, Romanist, English, seem to me each to bear witness 
to the existence of a Divine Order ; each to be a miserable partial human 
substitute for it. In every country, therefore, I should desire to see men 
emancipated from the chains which they have made for themselves, 
and entering into the freedom of God’s Church.” 1 Among the Lutherans 
Vilmar taught that the hour of the Church had arrived, that particular 
period of history in which the nature and unity of the Church were to be 
manifested *. Among the Reformed Gunning in Holland made the 
unpopular statement that, although the nature of the unity which Rome 
advocates is un-biblical, Protestants should be grateful to Rome for 
reminding them that unity belongs to the essence of the Church. Among 
the Congregationalists Forsyth became the pioneer of a new under- 
standing of the place of the Church in the Christian faith. And when 
the Russian Orthodox emigration began to make itself heard in the 
West after the first world-war, it was their awareness of the “‘sobornost” 
of the Church, as an integrated wholeness, which made the deepest 
impression on Western Christians. 

But the most decisive development took place in the realm of biblical 
scholarship. The generation of scholars whose works were published 
after the first world-war abandoned the view of their predecessors that 
the Church was to be understood as a religious association built up 
from below and rediscovered the Church as the creation of God, as His 
People. There emerged a new consensus in the elaboration of which 
scholars of many confessions and churches worked together *. This new 
church consciousness played a considerable role in the creation of the 
World Council of Churches. It is not for nothing that the World Council 
plan was elaborated in the year in which the Oxford Conference of 1937 
used as its (unofficial) slogan: “‘Let the Church be the Church.” 


+ 
* * 


With the third stream of ecumenical thought we enter into a different 
atmosphere. While the central concept of the Erasmians is assent to 
doctrine, however simplified, and the central concept of the second 


1 Quoted by Ramsey: The Gospel and the Catholic Church, p. 214. 


2 See FRIEDRICH HUEBNER: Konfession und Oikumene bei C. F. Vilmar, Evang. Luth. 
Kirchenzeitung, 15 Nov. 1950. 


3 Cf. Chapter: “Toward a new consensus” in F. M. BRAUN: Aspects nouveaux du 
probléme de I’ Eglise. 
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tradition is the Church, the Pietists are concerned with the Christian 
life. We can summarise their ecumenical position thus : 

a) Christianity is first of all an individual experience and a life ; 
all Christians who are truly saved belong together, whatever 
their church allegiance. 

It follows that 

b) Church and doctrine are only relevant in so far as they contribute 
to individual conversion and that 

c) Every Christian is called to participate in the common task of 
evangelism and mission. 

Though the name “Pietism” arose in Germany at the time of Spener, 
the Pietist movement had its roots in England and Holland. Men such 
as William Perkins, Joseph Hall and Lewis Bailey not only laid the 
foundation for the Puritan movement in England, but exerted a deep 
influence on the Continent. 

The Dutch poet Jeremias de Decker, a friend of Rembrandt and 
an admirer of Joseph Hall’s practical Christianity wrote : 

Do you believe that your Church gives salvation 

Condemning mine as heresy and sect ? 

God has His friends in each denomination 

From every one Christ chooses his elect. 
Similarly the father of German Pietism, Philipp Jakob Spener, who 
believed that the 16th century reformation of doctrine should be followed 
by a reformation of piety, declared : “the Lord Jesus would be a poor 
King indeed, if he had no other companions for his realm of grace than 
those who live within the narrow limits of the so-called Lutheran 
Church.”’? Not many years later the Moravian Brotherhood was organised 
by Zinzendorf. From the very start its ideal was to be a leaven of vital 
piety in all churches and so to unify them as it were from below. Zinzen- 
dorf wrote to the Coptic Patriarch : “We will not let ourselves be impri- 
soned within any sect. We have only to do with the hearts of men... 
and our basic purpose is to realise the high-priestly prayer : That all may 
be one.” ? The Moravians were also the great pioneers of the mission- 
ary movement dominated by concern for the salvation of souls. Their 
influence was clearly discernible in the beginnings of the evangelical 
revival around the years 1800 with its remarkable results in missionary 


1 HAGENBACH : Vorlesungen iiber Wesen und Geschichte der Reformation, IV, 326. 
2 Quoted by A. PauL: L’Unité chrétienne, p. 247. 
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and philanthropic activities. Many of these new dynamic ventures 
were therefore interdenominational in character. Later in the 19th 
century the World’s Evangelical Alliance became the spokesman of 
this conception of unity. It regarded itself as a “voluntary union of 
individual Christians of different Churches,” and considered the dis- 
cussion of church union as being alien to its purposes. Thus it stood 
in fact for unity in spite of the division of the churches. It was also in 
this atmosphere that the Y.M.C.A. was born. Similarly the Student 
Christian Movements arose in the time of the revivals of the later part 
of the century. John R. Mott was at that time a typical and powerful 
representative of this current of ecumenical thought and life. These 
examples must suffice to show that the Pietist movement has made a 
vital and indispensable contribution to the cause of Christian unity. 


* 


- 


* 







Now the question arises what significance these three approaches to 
the problem of Christian unity have for us to-day. Is it our task to use 
all three of them, or should we select one of the three ? My answer to this 
question is that the first tradition — the Erasmian — has outlived its 
usefulness, but that the two others are still very relevant for us. 

An “idée-force,” a dynamic concept ceases to be challenging when 
it has been incorporated in actual life or when it is found to be unwork- 
able. The Erasmian concept is no longer a challenge to us, because 
one part of it has been widely accepted and another part of it has been 
proved to be unacceptable and unrealistic. The basic notion that the 
Christian Churches have a great deal in common, that the things which 
they have in common are of decisive importance and that they can and 
must on the basis of their common faith enter into relationships of 
fellowship and cooperation, is accepted by the churches which partici- 
pate in the ecumenical movement, and by many outside these churches. 
The very fact that in the World Council so many churches are linked 
together by a common acceptance of the “basis,” that is the acknow- 
ledgment of Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, confirms the truth defended 
by the Erasmians, that the fundamental content of the faith has the 
power to unite. And the report of the Faith and Order section at Evanston 
makes it very clear that the range of conviction and common practice 


which we share is “immense.” To that extend the Erasmians have won 
their battle. 











But in another sense they have lost it. For they believed that through 
common recognition of the few fundamental articles full unity could 
be achieved. And in this they have been proved to be wrong. The 
fundamentals give us the basis for cooperation, conversation and even 
common witness, but they are not by themselves sufficient to serve as 
a strong foundation for that fuller unity in faith and order which should 
characterise the Church of Christ. 

The whole history of the ecumenical movement shows that it is not 
by a process of reduction, not by turning the clock back, that real unity 
between churches is achieved. There is in the theory of the Erasmians 
too much repristination and too little respect for the great decisions 
which the churches have taken in their history. Again the theorists of 
the fundamental articles are unaware of that great ecumenical fact, that 
the churches do not merely differ in a few points of doctrine, but that, as 
the first section of the Amsterdam Assembly pointed out, “in each case 
we confront a whole corporate tradition of the understanding of the 
Christian faith and life,” so that “even where the parts seem to be similar 
they are set in a context which, as yet, we find irreconcilable with the 
whole context of the other.”* While the Amsterdam Report said this 
about the “Protestant” and “Catholic” traditions it is in fact also true, 
in a more limited way, of other confessional differences. 

Thus it would seem that the Erasmian tradition has fulfilled its role. 
It is therefore not surprising that it has lost much of its force and is not 
strongly represented in the ecumenical conversation of our time. 

* : * 

But the same cannot be said of the other two traditions. They are 
both very much alive and still have a mission to perform. It is quite 
clear that the tradition which makes the Church central is of decisive 
importance in our present situation. The so-called “rediscovery of the 
Church” has not yet penetrated deeply into the life of our churches. There 
is still a great deal of purely secular thinking about the Church. The 
insight that the Church by its very nature belongs to God and that in 
its message and method it dare not follow the ways of the world, but 
must constantly seek to discover His mind, His Will, does not dominate 
the life of our congregations. If it did, our church meetings would not be 


1 Official Report, p. 52. 





so distressingly similar to gatherings of secular bodies. Again it has not 
yet become an all-pervading existential reality for all of us that (as 
Evanston put it) “from the beginning the Church has been given an 
indisoluble unity in Christ by reason of His self-identification with His 
people.” There is still a great deal of talk about unity as if it were a 
thing to be invented and organised by ourselves. We need therefore 
to be told again and again about the great objective fact that the Church 
of Christ exists and that our task is to participate in the manifestation 
of its holiness and unity. 

At the same time the tradition, which we have called Pietist, has still 
an important message for us. Its historic mission is to remind the Church 
of the simple truth, that the Gospel begins with a call to repentance, 
metanoia, that is turning around, returning to the Lord. It has rightly 
proclaimed that the Church exists for the sake of the Kingdom of God 
and that it is therefore to preach the Gospel in and out of season to 
all men in all parts of the world. Who dares to say that we do not need 
to hear this message any longer? We belong to a generation which 


reacts against the emotionalism and sentimentality which have often 
characterised the Pietist movement. But it would be a disastrous mistake 


to dismiss the underlying concern of that tradition because of its less 
attractive or unacceptable manifestations. Sound theology is not a 
substitute for evangelistic passion. 


Now these two traditions of ecumenical thought and life need each 
other. The task of our generation is to seek to achieve their integration, 
so that they may correct and strengthen each other. 

For the church-centred approach by itself can easily lead to a sterile 
clericalism, in which the truth of the God-given Una Sancta becomes 
an excuse for institutional egocentricity and self-adoration. The Church 
needs to be reminded again and again that it exists to serve, that its 
way is the way of the cross, the way of self-giving, not of self-assertion. It 
needs to heed the critique which comes from those whose concern is 
with the world outside the Churches and who seek to break down the 
isolation from the world which the Church has too easily accepted or 
even created for itself. A World Council of Churches in which naturally 
the concern with the churches as institutions plays a considerable role, 
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needs to hear the voice of the frontiersman whose dominating preoccu- 
pation is not with the churches as institutions, but with the transmission 
of the Gospel to the masses which have no shepherd. 

Similarly the Pietist approach needs the correction of the church- 
centred tradition. By itself it can easily degenerate into a man-centred 
individualism. With its concentration on the undoubtedly biblical call 
to evangelism it can easily forget that other central biblical concept of 
the Church as the visible manifestation of God’s work in history. Left 
to itself it chooses too easily the line of least resistance, which consists in 
declaring that the unity of the Church is a purely invisible unity. It must 
remember that, according to the high-priestly prayer, that unity is 
clearly meant to be so manifest, that it may become an impressive and 
convincing factor in converting the world. The problems of church 
unity are supremely relevant to the evangelistic and missionary task in 
the world. To be indifferent to the issues of church unity in faith and 
order is to be unaware of the design of God in calling His people. 


* 
* * 


We can say — and say it gratefully — that a beginning has been 
made in the great task of integrating these two traditions. The mis- 
sionary and evangelistic movements have become more conscious of 
the abiding relevance of the Church. Especially since the Madras — 
Tambaram Conference of 1938 the orientation of missionary thinking 
has been towards the planting of churches. And the younger churches 
have in many cases shown a deep understanding of the truth that the 
unity of the Church is an indispensable part of the message and mission 
of the Church. At the same time many churches which had left the 
missionary and evangelistic task to societies and groups specially con- 
cerned about the non-Christian or secularised world outside the Church, 
have begun to realise that mission and evangelism belong to the central 
function of the Church itself. The drawing together of the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council and the 
discussions in recent years on “mission and unity” are further signs of a 
widespread realisation, that the time has come to bring the two ap- 
proaches so closely together, that they will appear as two aspects of one 
and the same God-given mandate. 

We must however realise that all this is only a beginning. It is not 
enough to make room for missionary societies and evangelistic fellow- 
ships. In describing the secret of the expansion of the early Church 
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Adolf von Harnack says that it was the Church and not this or that 
evangelist which did the most effective missionary work !. Or again, 
that the early Church by its very existence acted as a missionary force *, 
We are as yet far away from that goal. Radical changes in thought and 
structure will have to take place before our churches will again be truly 
responsive to the divine call. 

Similarly we have not yet gone very far in shaping missionary and 
evangelistic policy in such a way that it leads in fact to the up-building 
of the Una Sancta. This becomes particularly clear when we consider 
how little common strategy, how little real common thinking and 
planning these is to-day in relation to the overwhelming tasks which 
confront the Christian Church in so many parts of the world. A far 
more determined onslaught must yet be made against our bad traditions 
of individualism and isolationism, before we can really begin to say 
that we have understood the relation between mission and unity. 


A great and difficult assignment has been given to our generation. It 
is first of all a spiritual assignment. The organisational problems, such 
as that of the relation of the International Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Churches, will take care of themselves, once we have 
found the right spiritual attitude to mission and unity. 

It may seem an impossible task. Can we bring together streams of 
thought and life which in the course of history have generally run sepa- 
rately ? Let us remember that history also records the life work of 
St. Paul, the greatest missionary of the Church, who was at the same 
time the greatest church builder and the creative theologian to whom 
we owe our knowledge about God’s plan for His Church. 


1 Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, 1915. 1: 418. 
2 Op. cit. 1: 482. 








THE MEANING OF OUR UNITY 
IN CHRIST 
by 


J.C. G. Korzt 


Unity : Wrong Ideas to be avoided 


Unity, as we hope to show, already exists — but we do not live by 
it. This failure is not only due to the fact that we are human, and therefore 
remain in the spirit of division and lovelessness. We often identify 
this unity with the wrong things and seek it in the wrong places. 

Indeed, it might even appear that schisms have so destroyed unity 
that it no longer exists as a historical reality. But that is not the case. 
It is very easy for us to fall into the same confusion as Mary in this 
respect. While she mourned by the tomb because they had taken away 
the body of her Lord, the body stood before her, but in a far more 
exalted condition than she had expected. And so this mystical body 
still stands before us, but we often seek it in another form. For us, 
who have looked at sectarian and divided Christendom for so long, 
it is almost impossible to recognize the true body of Christ in the general 
community of believers. For that reason, too, we miss the real /ocus 
of our unity so easily. We know the Reformed, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Anglican, Roman Catholic, and other churches. They have 
visible and distinctive organizations, buildings, meetings and ways of 
life. But how shall we recognize the Church of Christ, the Ekklesia 
of the New Testament ? 

Why can we not find it? Certainly not because it does not exist. 
For Christ guaranteed that the gates of hell would not prevail against 
it (Mat. 16: 18-19). Nor is it because it is invisible, for the Ekklesia 
of Christ is not meant in a Platonic way as existing as an idea never 
finding form in reality. Rather should we agree with C. C. Morrison: 
“The true explanation of our difficulty lies in the fact that the Church 
of Christ, the fellowship of Christian believers, has no organs by which to 
make itself known as the Church of Christ and by which to perform 
its rightful functions as His living Body. And why does it lack such 
organs ? The answer is that its functions have been usurped by parts 
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of the Body, which have set themselves up as “Churches,” and presume 
to exercise autonomously those prerogatives which belong only to the 
whole body of the Church itself. This is the scandal and sin of our 
sectarianism.” In other words, the functions of the Ekklesia have 
become sectarian, because such a defective and incomplete expression 
is given to them in the various religious societies. This is also true of 
living out of unity in Christ. 

That is why it is so urgently necessary to discover the right locus 
of unity and its true expression. We must remember that this unity 
was not only ordered by Christ but also made reality. In spite of all 
division, Christ gives this unity to His Church in Himself. It does 
not exist because of any desire or action on our part. It is already there, 
and becomes visible in so far as our relations with Him are right. There 
is a real danger that we may fail to recognize this existing unity, and 
try in all human ways to knock together a sort of unity, which is no 
unity at all. This can happen both in the denominational and in the 
racial spheres. 

This unity does not lie in weak mutual goodwill. Think of all the 
attempts that have been made since the 18th century. From then on 
much stress has been laid on the idea of mutual goodwill and tolerance. 
That is indeed true and necessary. But it has produced nothing if it 
has meant only the giving up of definite convictions in political and 
philosophical circles. To follow that road is to evidence inner weakness 
and apostasy. Nor will it end schism, for along such a road neither 
Christ nor unity are to be found. By abandoning ultimate truths, one 
largely abandons Christ and the Ekklesia of Scripture too. However, 
this does not mean that we are not called upon, or must not be willing, 
to place such convictions under the beam of the searchlight of God’s 
Word, together with other believers. 

Nor must the essential unity be sought in various inter-church 
federations. That is not yet unity. It may be a way toward the realization 
of our unity, but is not unity itself. Indeed, in such federations it often 
happens that, by virtue of comparison, we become even more painfully 
aware of our differences. 

The desired unity will also not be found in various church unions. 
The Church of Christ includes great diversities within the existing unity. 
If church societies had been more than limited revelations and embodi- 
ments of the New Testament Ekklesia, the variety in unity would 
have been revealed. Because of human limitation, sinfulness and 
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fallibility in life, love and understanding, each denomination has only 
partially grasped and embodied the New Testament Ekklesia. To 
amalgamate these denominations, so far as their form is concerned, may 
bring about more uniformity, but it will in no way guarantee more 
unity. A church, so knocked together, may also be sectarian in character, 
for a church might conceivably include all the Christians on earth and 
yet be sectarian. The Roman Catholic Church is evidence of this. In such 
a church so much error and fallacy may hold sway, the true structure 
of the Ekklesia may be so distorted in theory and in fact, that its full 
power and character may find no expression. As C. C. Morrison rightly 
says: “An ecumenical Church achieved by merging a number of 
denominations would be only another sect... It would be only a merger 
of a multiplicity of sects into one ecumenical sect.” ( What is Christianity? 
pp. 313-314.) 

The unity desired cannot thus be sought along the way of church 
unification. Although the idea of a number of competing and warring 
churches is scandalous, it remains true that, considering the sinfulness 
and limitations of believers, the full character and richness of the New 
Testament Ekklesia cannot be expressed through one Church. There- 
fore God transcends the divisions of the churches and, in spite of them, 
produces through them a fuller revelation of the Ekklesia. Unity must 


therefore be sought at a level deeper than uniform organization. Emil 
Brunner sees this when he writes: “Diversity of liturgical and other 


” 


forms by no means precludes unity in Christ.” It is of vastly greater 
importance that believers of all denominations live out their Koinonia 
in Christ. John Mackay says: “Christian unity is, above all else, a 
unity in the Spirit. Instead of being unity of order it is a unity of faith 
and love and work.” For this reason matters of organization and 
Church order must always remain of secondary importance. Indeed, 
in no sense does the New Testament justify the idea or the ideal of a 
uniform world organization as the best visible expression of the unity 
of the Christian Church. True and effective world-wide Christian 
community does not necessarily involve a uniform organization. 

As we gain further clarity in the concept of schism, we understand 
more fully this deeper underlying unity. There is a tendency to call 
some divisions schisms or sectarian separations, while others are labelled 
more honourably as reformations. The former, we say, are of the devil, 
the latter of God. This shows that we are not altogether clear about 
the precise connotation of the term schism. 
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In general schism is so understood that one labels one’s own church 
as the true church of Christ. All, then, who do not agree with one are 
schismatic and therefore mainly wrong; indeed, according to the 
Catholic conception even worse — heretics. Here one’s own church is 
the standard by which all others are measured. That is the great and 
enduring error of Rome. But to a large extent our Protestant circles 
cannot claim to be wholly innocent of such error. It therefore becomes 
ever more clear that no true or pure church is to be found amongst 
all the denominations. Each is only a partial and in many respects 
imperfect revelation of the New Testament Ekklesia. One can be more 
or less pure, that is all. 

Although divisions are therefore to be greatly deplored, they are 
not schismatic (in the sense of heresy) when they retain the cardinal 
powers of faith. That is why the term, “heretic” is falling into disuse 
amongst us. In the consciousness of one’s own imperfections and faults 
in the implementation of the Ekklesia, humility takes the place of pride, 
and with it more respect, acknowledgement and esteem, the one for 
the other. This opens the way for the better realization and practice 
of our unity in Christ. Thus a better understanding of the one by the 
other is created, so that even in this imperfection each may make his 
own contribution, and at the same time be willing and humble enough 
to listen to others and receive something from them. Only thus can 
we attain fuller manifestation of the New Testament Ekklesia, and 
through it, its unity. This unity is already in existence. We are called 
to find it, confess it, and manifest it. 


The Concept of the Church and Unity 


If this unity is already in existence, what then is its real content ? 
The answer to this question is largely determined by our concept of the 
Church. If for us the Church’s being lies in its structural form, as for 
Rome, then it becomes difficult to conceive of unity in any form but 
that of outward uniformity. According to the true Protestant standpoint, 
this position is in absolute contradiction to the Scriptures. In contrast 
with Rome, we believe that the external structure in no sense describes 
the inner being of the Church as the assembly of believers. The fact 
remains that the Ekklesia on earth assumes various visible forms. In 
reality it is not a structure ; it merely possesses a structure. ““We believe,” 
writes John Mackay, “that the essential reality of the Church is com- 
munity, and that community is more basic to the Church’s reality than 
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its organization or structure.” The Church indeed has a structure and 
organization by nature, but this does not condition its essential being. 
Its being is in the community of persons, united by the Holy Ghost 
to Himself. This is not to say that we agree with such men as Adolf 
Harnack and Rudolph Sohm, who say that the Ekklesia in the New 
Testament is given no form of organization. On the contrary, we 
believe that Christ also gave a new and proper form to this community 
with its own new way of life. This is indicated by the appointment of 
the Twelve to be with Him, with a view to their future activity (Mark 3 : 
13-14). Indeed the Church cannot operate without such a form and 
carry Out its charge. The form is given in accordance with the Church’s 
being. The being is something entirely other than a community based 
on a legalistic code. It is a community based on the fact of a new divine 
revelation in an historical Person. The life of this community must be 
the charismatic life of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit will communicate 
His godly life to it from Christ, Head of the Church. And it is to this 
organic body that Christ has given its proper structure. But it has 
changed nothing of its nature as a community of persons, and has 
remained the mystical and spiritual body of Christ, in which He continued 
His incarnation after His ascension. 

In regard to our subject, it is impossible to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of this koinonia or community of persons with Christ, and so in 
Him. It is infinitely more than general charity, friendship or co-operation. 
Its content is much richer. In it we have the organic unity of all who 
accept and love Jesus Christ as Lord. The New Testament word for 
this community is Koinonia. Its translation by such terms as “fellowship” 
does not reflect its full, rich content. It is an organic concept. St. Paul 
calls it “the fellowship of the Holy Ghost.” It is the new creation of 
an organic community, also called “body,” which stands in the same 
living and organic relationship to Christ as the branch to the vine 
(John 15), and the member of the body to the head (I Cor. 12). 

A suitable organization is given to this body, and by this means it 
must manifest itself in the world. But it is precisely here that temptation 
has crept in, causing disruption, strife, paralysis and defection through 
the centuries. It has caused disruption particularly because the Church 
has succumbed to the temptation to shift the /ocus of Christian unity 
from the koinonia to the given structural form. 

No wonder that the great problem of the ages became : What is the 
locus of our unity ? Without hesitation Rome placed it in the structure, 
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and thus, in spite of its claims, became a sectarian church. She took 
what had been given to the Church as a whole, partitioned it off, and 
gave it to a group which excluded the majority of the members. It is 
on this very ground that the real justification of the Reformation lies. 
It is in the first place not doctrinal errors, wrong teaching about redemp- 
tion, or moral corruption that justifies this awful rupture in the Church 
of Christ. All these can be rectified more effectively from within than 
from without. But Rome developed an inner structure which cut off 
the normal channels to the koinonia from the Ekklesia. Thereupon 
there remained no alternative but the acceptance of excommunication 
and the attack from without on the sectarian church. 

In the Protestant churches, however, disruption has been caused by 
placing the /ocus of our unity at wrong points. In this we have all erred. 
Points of agreement have been sought in such things as doctrines and 
confessions, tradition and hierarchy, the Bible, codes of ethics, or 
personal experiences. But instead of bringing about unity, all these 
points merely cause more division. 

Therefore — if we begin to make an honest search for unity — the 
first thing necessary is for us to discover the precise Jocus of that unity. 
We require a category wide and deep enough to include all the points 
mentioned. It lies in the revelation of God in history, and this revelation 
in the historical Person, Jesus Christ, has taken form in the living 
community of the New Testament Ekklesia. This koinonia offers the 
only Jocus for our unity. 

The disastrous error of the centuries, so fatal to Christian unity, 
lies in the subordination of this koinonia to the claims of such matters 
as doctrine, organization, tradition, the Bible, or personal experience. 
All these things are of real importance. They belong to the koinonia, 
and are its instruments, guarantees, and means of protection. They 
are all attributes of the koinonia, therefore of its essence, not its existence. 
It is precisely here that the great error has occurred. The Jocus of our 
unity is shifted to one or another of the important attributes of the 
koinonia, instead of remaining in the koinonia itself. Thus one thing 
after another has in history become more important than the koinonia 
itself. This has been fatal for Christian unity. To quote C. C. Morrison 
again : “Thus the koinonia, which is the substantive reality of Christianity, 
which is indeed the revelation of God, fell out of focus, and orthodoxy, 
or institutional authority, or an interpretation of the Bible, or liturgical 
correctness, took its place.” (Op. cit., p. 264.) 
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It could be expected that such a shift would cause disruption. All 
the things mentioned really constitute parts of Christianity, but parts 
only, not the whole New Testament Ekklesia with its living koinonia. 
Therefore the Jocus of our unity remains in the Koinonia and not in 
one of its parts. If it does not, disruption always ensues. The koinonia 
alone is a category large enough to contain the entire concrete reality 
of Christianity. 

Fortunately we are today turning back to the only Jocus for our 
unity. In spite of all arguments over the other points mentioned, we 
are coming more and more to an honest grappling with the problem 
of the real being of the Church itself. What is the New Testament 
Ekklesia? As we become more aware and as we understand with 
humility our own defective interpretation of the Ekklesia, other doors 
open. Thus less emphasis is laid on the institution, and more on the 
koinonia, less emphasis on the churches, and more on the Church. 
With this a new awareness arises. Believers realise more clearly that 
they are members of the same Koinonia, which has remained in existence, 
whatever isolation and schisms have occurred in the institutional forms. 
The body of Christ rises again before their eyes, and in a new form. 
Dr. Douglas Horton describes it so well: “There came to us such a 
sense of spiritual oneness about the altar of God as to make all those 
who partook of the experience mystically aware of the presence of the 
Church. That Church, one, holy, catholic, appeared in her beauty to 
eyes no longer holden and all responded to the impulse of the same 
spirit.” 


The Real Unity 


What is this indestructible unity? We call it indestructible, in spite 
of all disruption, for who denies it may just as well deny Christ. As 
we have seen, this unity is reflected in the Scriptures by the concept 
of koinonia. It is more than charity, friendship or co-operation. It is 
more dynamic and organic. Koinonia is the community of Christians 
on the basis of the common participation in the living and indwelling 
Christ, in Whom they share by His redeeming death and resurrection 
through the action of the Holy Spirit. Westcott puts it beautifully in 
his exegesis of John 17: 21. “The true unity of believers, like the unity 
of Persons in the Holy Trinity with which it is compared, is offered 
as something far more than a mere moral unity of purpose, feeling 
or affection ; it is in some mysterious mode, which we cannot distinctly 
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apprehend, a vital unity.” And Emil Brunner describes the koinonia 
as “an effective reality of a superlogical nature, really organic and 
spiritual, and yet with many members — believers in whom the Spirit 
dwells.” 

And Karl Barth also sees it thus : “The blessing of the unity cannot 
be separated from Him who blesses, for in Him it has its source and 
reality, through His Word and Spirit it is revealed to us, and only in 
faith in Him can it become a reality among us.” (Church and Churches, 
p- 28.) 

In the light of this description, attention must be paid to one particular 
error. By divine creation mankind is one. The unity was unfortunately 
disturbed by sin, especially in the sense that man in his pride became 
the enemy of man. This enmity will last until the consummation of 
all things. When we talk of Christian unity, we must not expect unity 
without Christ. 

The natural enmity between God and man, and between man and 
man, is only resolved in Christ, for, by union with Christ, out of the 
two is made “one new man.” (Eph. 2: 14-15.) And this is also true 
of the “new man” in us. That is why the Christian is ordered to put 
aside the “old man” in whom sin, division, and enmity flourish. It 
shows us that this unity in Christ is spiritual and deeper than the natural. 
This unity, therefore, is not disrupted by the fact that there are different 
peoples and races. At worst its practice may be difficult. 

That is why people in Christ do not cease to be Greek and Jew, 
circumcised or uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free. 
Renewed in Christ, in spite of organic differences, they are one. They 
are called to acknowledge and receive one another, as they are acknow- 
ledged and received by Christ as members of His body. To refuse is to 
refuse Christ and to cause division in His body. Calvin speaks very much 
to the point when he says: “Christ does not wish to be the peace of the 
Jews in any other way than by making them one body with the heathen. 
Therefore, unless the Jews admit the heathen to community with them, 
they have no friendship with God.” 

Experience confirms that this unity exists in spite of all natural 
differences of people and race. Thus we find the Christian Koinonia 
overflowing all boundaries of peoples, languages, races, and deno- 
minations. 

As a result of the imperfections in human life, the New Testament 
Ekklesia, with its godly life and beautiful unity is imperfectly embodied 
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in the churches. Yet it exists as it is, like a costly treasure in an earthen 
vessel. God’s faithful people live it out in a much nobler manner than 
the spectator is aware of. It exists in spite of division in forms, and 
where we do not live it out, the blame is not so much that of the forms, 
but on the carnal condition of our hearts ; proof that we are living out 
the “old” and not the “new” man. In such a case creating greater 
uniformity does not produce more unity. No, we must accept it as 
reality and perceive that living it depends on the spiritual condition of 
our hearts. “Its deep spiritual meaning indeed excludes all violent or 
artificial attempts to introduce it,” says H. Bavinck (Dogmatics, IV, 
p. 344). This delicate structure of the koinonia, brought about by Christ 
alone, and inspired by the Holy Spirit, cannot be replaced by an institu- 
tional organization without altering the entire character of the New 
Testament Ekklesia. That is why St. Paul happily applied to the Ekklesia 
the metaphor of the body of Christ. But nowhere is there proof that 
he would use this metaphor to represent the structural relations of 
organized Christian churches; on the contrary, the facts of his own 
day showed the opposite. This metaphor is imbued with the idea of 
a spiritual, mystical unity of persons which dominates and connects 
all differences in forms, structures, doctrine, liturgy, organization, race 
and culture. All that is required is a healthy spiritual condition, in a 


living relationship with Christ the Head, through the Holy Spirit. 


Churches and the Church 


Here we come to one of the most humbling facts of our religious 
history. In the past many a division has been launched with the aim 
of re-establishing the true Ekklesia. The Reformation in the 16th century 
also cherished this hope, as have many of the separating sects since 
that time. The Reformation brought a great renewal, and especially 
the restoration of the Word of God as the source of life for the koinonia 
is of incalculable significance. But it is certainly not justified to say 
that the Ekklesia came thus to complete expression. 

No, the New Testament Ekklesia does not find complete expression 
in any one of the churches. There may be churches of greater or lesser 
purity, but a pure church does not exist. 

Now, there is no denying that in each of the churches which confesses 
and loves Christ there are proofs of the power of the Gospel and of the 
Holy Spirit. All reveal elements of the Ekklesia, but no one of them 
can claim to be the pure expression of the New Testament Ekklesia. 
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Just as the most holy believer possesses but a small rudiment of holiness 
in this life, so does the purest church here show but a small part of 
the rich life of the Ekklesia. Luther could rightly say : ““The face of the 
Church on earth is still the face of a Sinner. ” 


Dividing Factors 


In the light of what has been said so far, the following dividing 
factors are obvious : 


1. The factor of sinfulness and incompleteness. Here facts force us 
to deep humility and remorse. Behind all the division and imperfect 
conception and embodiment of the New Testament Ekklesia lie our 
sins — our shortcomings, our selfishness and pride, our lack of love 
and stubborn obstinacy. That is why we must approach the condition 
of our imperfect practice of unity in Christ with sorrow and repentance. 


2. The factor of our shifted locus of unity. The attempt has been 
made throughout the centuries to unite God’s people and hold them 
together. It has often been done by letting the main emphasis fall on 
dogmatic propositions, confessions of faith, organizations, liturgical 
forms, the Bible, or inward personal experiences. But these methods 
have caused division time and again. All believers in Christianity 
focus upon the fact of the self-revelation of God in history, especially 
in the historical Person of Jesus Christ. It is in this fact that they find 
their mystical unity. 

Then there is the question: How is the historical self-revelation 
continued ? Is it by doctrines, church tradition, church systems, the 
Bible, ethical codes, or personal experience? All these matters are of 
the utmost importance, each indispensable for and in its own function. 
Each forms an important element of Christendom, but the /ocus of our 
unity is not to be found in any one of them separately. Whenever such 
an attempt has been made, throughout the centuries, division has always 
occurred. 

However, all these elements of Christendom are combined in the 
Ekklesia of Christ. And therein alone must we perceive the locus of 
our unity. When the /ocus is shifted from this centre to one of the elements 
mentioned, factions continue to multiply. 


3. The factor of maintaining the truth as we ourselves perceive it. 
There can be no denial that disruption often occurs as a result of religious 
convictions. It has often originated as a reaction against other churches 
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which do not view the specific truth in the same light. There can be no 
denial that imperfect human insight has played a great role in this. 
Divergent interpretations of religious truths have alas caused much 
division. 

Especially since the Reformation of the 16th century, the religious 
conscience has shown great sensitivity in regard to the Bible. It has 
felt the call to remain faithful and obedient to Scripture, even at the 
price of separation. Freedom of choice and private interpretation 
—so inherent in the principles of the Reformation — made many feel 
the call to break away. Unfortunately another principle was not felt 
as strongly as those principles, indeed valuable in themselves — cons- 
cience was not so sensitive about the sanctity of the Koinonia, which 
also needs to find visible expression. The koinonia was, unfortunately, 
often considered of little value. It is striking that leaders of such schisms 
have later been hailed as the champions of the faith of their denomi- 
nations. All this forces us to humility, self-examination and caution. 

But this does not mean that we must be without religious convictions 
and point of view. Any religion that lacks powerful convictions is 
weak and dead. But we must hold to our convictions in humility, 
mindful that we are fallible and willing to listen to others too. 

4. The factor of idealizing one’s own group. It is both religiously 
and psychologically natural to place one’s own group in the forefront. 
Group-consciousness always has exclusive loyalties. Members usually 
develop a pattern of thought and life which suits the group. Thus there 
are Reformed, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Anglican patterns, to name but 
a few. All such attitudes naturally make co-operation difficult. 

5. The factor of racial difference. No-one will deny that the division 
of the Church has also unhappily entered this field, but here too there 
has been a healthy division, which we cannot yet call discord. The 
Gospel is the message of God’s revelation in the flesh. The Word was 
made flesh, and is able to adapt itself to all languages, peoples, and 
races. As the fruit of labour in the mission field, Christianity has 
penetrated to races and peoples of every sort. Indigenous churches 
have thus come into being. The adaptation of the Gospel to the various 
groups has brought into being churches which, as a result of differences 
of language and culture, have manifested highly divergent characteristics, 
but this is in no manner a denial of unity in Christ, nor does it imply 
its eclipse. It can even signify the enrichment of the Koinonia. Herein 
there lies no discord ; at the most it can be called division. 
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But the matter does not remain quite as innocent as that. Disruption 
and discord have appeared in this field, and unfortunately the different 
denominations have added their divisions. The spirit of: “I am of 
Paul ; you are of Apollos” has also intruded here. And so Christians, 
who were formerly heathens, are divided into camps and filled with 
suspicion towards one another. This is discord and it is most fatal 
to the cause of Christ and to the souls of men, especially in the mission 
:field. This discord does not owe its origin to differences of race; it 
stems from religious convictions. 

The practice of unity in Christ is also often broken on grounds of 
pure colour and race division. It thus occurs that believers with the 
same religious convictions and church affiliation are grouped into 
different churches. The question has been asked whether this can be 
justified by Christian principles. Furthermore we may ask — is not the 
unity of believers thus impeded and eclipsed? Does not the koinonia 
logically demand of believers that they gather in the same communion 
and the same church buildings ? 

These questions have in the past brought many abler pens than 
mine to paper. Conflicting and divergent answers have been given. 
The question is whether the parties do not stand much closer to each 
other than they think, or are prepared to admit. Further — are the 
differences not often to be attributed to the fact that the /ocus of our 
unity has here too been laid on the wrong point? We have already 
shown that the Jocus of our Christian unity is the Koinonia itself, and 
not one or another of its elements. This, extended to our race relations 
in religion, can be of great significance. On the basis of this principle 
the unity of believers of different races subsists at a level entirely other 
than that of their natural differences. In spite of their great divergences 
in culture and civilization, they still form an essential part of the Koinonia. 
But even where their differences in culture, civilization and language 
make association and communion difficult, unity continues to exist, 
and believers on both sides of the culture line must acknowledge and 
practise it. In other words, the unity is not caused by outward commu- 
nion but exists already. But precisely because it already exists, it demands 
mutual practice. 

And to lead us in this mutual practice, reflection on the following 
points may possibly help. 

1. According to the creation of man God is the Father of mankind 
as a whole, and we can speak of the human family. In this all men are 
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one — to whatever people or race they may belong. However, sin has 
entered into human life as a disrupting power, because selfishness has 
become its principle. This has driven men away from each other, and 
filled them with enmity towards one another. This enmity is not confined 
to individuals, but extends to people and races. The division and 
discord that have arisen will continue till the end of this dispensation 
of imperfection. 

2. Into this human imperfection and enmity of one towards the 
other comes Christ. By His general dispensation God prevents this 
enmity, born of selfishness, from assuming even more grievous dimen- 
sions, the coming of Christ has not terminated the imperfection of man 
as such. Peoples as a whole have not been saved, but only individuals 
out of the peoples. When we thus profess that Christ has removed 
enmity, we are not justified in assuming that this is now the end of 
human strife as such. Unity is not restored between men without 
Christ — it only occurs where “‘a new man” has been born in Christ. 
Here, then, is a unity of a particular nature — the spiritual and mystical 
unity of believers, as members of the body of Christ. To transfer this 
conception of unity to the relations between peoples, regardless of 
their relationship with Christ, is definitely wrong. The relations of 
peoples may indirectly gain by the influence of Jesus Christ ; still their 
discord subsists so long as they are without Him. He has effected unity 
for them alone who have become “new men” in Him. 

3. The unity which Christ thus effects between persons of all nations 
is effected in spite of their differences in language, culture, or race. 
Even if such differences be very great, that does not affect their unity. 
And contrariwise — they do not achieve unity by natural mixing. The 
unity in Christ is on an altogether different plane. Making them one 
in a Christian sense, does not destroy their identity as peoples. That 
they remain Jews, Greeks, Romans, and so on, makes no difference 
to this unity. 

4. On the basis of this deeper unity in Christ, all believers are called 
to acknowledge, respect, and love one another as equals in the Kingdom 
of God. They form in Christ a body or group, placed over against 
the sinful world, still living in disruption and opposition to God. The 
members of this Christian brotherhood must grasp each other by the 
hand in Christ, in spite of all geographical and ethnic differences. 
Even if natural elements cause great difference amongst them, they 
must accept each other as fellow-believers. In other words, Christians 
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converted from heathenism must be treated as fellow members of the 
household of God and fellow citizens of the Kingdom of God 
(Eph. 2: 19), for between them is a bond of loyalty higher than the 
natural bonds of people, race, or family (Luke 14 : 26 ; Mat. 12 : 46-50). 

5. Because unity in Christ is not dependent on race or culture, it 
is not denied when believers with such great differences at the natural 
level are organized into their own church groups. It can even increase 
their free and independent development. But this way is not without 
its temptations. Wrong and un-Christian motives can easily intrude. 
It may be that the motive may embrace more than purely practical 
considerations. It can so very easily happen that a spirit of superiority 
will prevail, which merely seeks to get rid of the inferior brother in 
Christ. Such an attitude is definitely in conflict with the Christian 
Koinonia. That such a division in communion may be the best for 
both groups, for practical reasons, is in no way denied, but any attitude 
that does not accord with unity in Christ must be guarded against. 

6. Such a division can even serve to enrich church life. If divergent 
cultural and racial groups are forced together into a mixed uniformity, 
the weaker group often suffers. It is easily overruled by the stronger 
and more developed, and must usually be content with the role of 
onlooker. Naturally, its powers and talents do not achieve real deve- 
lopment, while the opposite occurs if each cultural group approaches 
the Gospel from an independent standpoint. Mindful that each church 
community can give but a weak and imperfect expression of the New 
Testament Ekklesia, we must remember this fact in the case of races 
and peoples too. Because of their difference in temperament and nature, 
their approach to and practice of the Gospel are also different. And 
the Church in general will be the richer in so far as each group makes its 
own contribution. Such a healthy division ought not to cause the eclipse 
of unity in Christ, but rather serve to enrich it. 

7. Unity in Christ demands concrete demonstration, not only 
between denominations, but also between peoples and races. Where 
this does not occur, Christian unity has certainly not been accepted 
in its full seriousness. Then division becomes discord. Christ wants 
the koinonia of His people to be made manifest to the world. Even if 
circumstances of culture and language render communion difficult, it 
must be so genuine and Christian that the parties will find ways to 
communion by means of great self-denial. What is more, unity must 
be so real to individual believers that their attitude to one another will 
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be one of brotherliness and goodwill, not one of suspicion and distrust. 
The communion of the Ekklesia is one of persons, and the extent to 
which unity in Christ is lived out in practice depends largely upon indi- 
vidual members. 

This matter is one of singular acuteness for us in South Africa. 
There are so many obstacles in the form of denomination and race 
standing in the way of unity in Christ. This is why it is so imperative 
for us to strive with determination on both sides, and in honest brother- 
hood, to practise our deep unity in Christ more concretely. 


The Concrete Practice of our Unity 


What, then, is our conclusion? It has become clear to us that our 
unity in Christ is indestructible. It flows unrestrained from our Christian 
koinonia. It is more than goodwill one for the other, friendship or 
co-operation. It is far more dynamic and organic. It grows out of 
our partnership in the living and indwelling Christ, in Whom we share 
through the Holy Spirit by virtue of His redeeming death and resurrection. 

This dynamic unity exists between all believers, notwithstanding 
outward schisms and differences. This unity does not have to be 
produced : it must merely be discovered, accepted, and practised. This 
is our holy calling. When Christ prayed for our unity, it was patently 
His expectation that it would be for us more than a pious ideal. He 
desires that it will find such concrete form in our relations, that the 
world will see and believe. It was precisely in this way that the early 
Church arrested the attention of the world of its day. 

Our aim is to live out the dynamic koinonia of the community of 
Christ. But it will cost us something. As it was stated at the last meeting 
of the World Council of Churches: “The Churches must at times be 
prepared to offer up some of their accustomed inherited forms of life 
in meeting with other Churches without complete certainty as to all 
that will emerge from such a step of faith.” And one of the most impor- 
tant things that they will have to give up for this is all arrogant thoughts 
about themselves. They will have to climb down from the throne and 
admit what a pale reflection of the New Testament Ekklesia they are. 
In this atmosphere of humility we come much nearer to one another. 
It is in this atmosphere that true prayer for unity is born. 

If we give thought to concrete instances in which we must strive 
for unity, the first will apparently be : faithfulness in particular respon- 
sibilities. This unity with the universal does not unloose us from the 
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local. The Christian cannot belong to the general Church. He will be 
a good universal Christian in proportion as he is a good living and 
sanctified member of the local congregation and church. John Mackay 
put it excellently, ““Local tasks must be undertaken with an ecumenical 
vision ; ecumenical tasks must be undertaken with a local emphasis.” 
The local congregation and church are a particular manifestation of 
the New Testament Ekklesia. It is endowed with certain gifts of the 
Ekklesia. The gifts are not private possessions. They are divine gifts, 
for the service of the universal Church. 

Another attitude, which will promote our unity, is the humility 
of dependence. In perceiving our own imperfection, we must be ready 
to listen to others and to receive and learn from others. “The main 
tragedy of division and separation is that each section is poorer for its 
failure to have learned from those bodies of Christians from which 
it is separated” (E. Trueblood). Usually we are more ready to teach 
and give than to receive and learn, for more grace is required to receive 
than to give. But as we perceive and acknowledge our imperfection, so 
shall we live better in this two-fold way of thinking. 

Another cardinal requirement for the practice of our unity is Jove, 
and we do not speak here of weak sentimentality. This sort of human 
love is determined by its object, and there is so much of the unattractive 
in all of us, that a stronger love than weak and changing human sentiment 
is required. The love by which the world, according to our Master, 
will know that we are his disciples, is the love that He shows towards 
us. This love is the divine agape. It is love not determined by its object. 
It loves in spite of its object, a thing we cannot stimulate our fallen 
flesh to do. It can be shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit 
alone (Gal. 5: 22; Rom. 5: 5). It is pentecostal love. When it fills 
our hearts, we joyfully accept all, whatever their language, race or 
rank — all whom our Master has drawn and received unto Himself, as 
equal members of the Body of Christ. 

In such love there will be no lack of countless practical ways for 
more intimate practice of our unity. True love is resourceful, reckless, 
and self-denying. Here we can name all kinds of possibilities. For 
example, there is the actual union of the churches of closely connected 
groups, and the formation of mutual associations for the extension 
of the Kingdom of God. Think of the great advent of brotherly love 
and the gigantic task achieved by such inter-church associations as 
Missionary Societies, Bible Societies, the Evangelical Alliance, the 
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Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the Students, Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Christian Endeavour, and many more. What possibilities 
are not latent in the World Council of Churches ? 

Other ways might be conferences between individuals of different 
denominations, where language permits it, as well as discussions of 
church leaders and organizations, and also common study of actual 
problems. And in this time of defection and estrangement, a common 
and contemporaneous programme of evangelization could wield immense 
power. Older churches can assist the younger to develop towards 
independence and to form their own traditions, and there can be close 
co-operation in combatting social evils, the promotion of sound reading 
matter, the co-ordination of man-power on different fronts, the living 
out of Christian principles, the relief of human suffering, and the common 
recognition of one another’s discipline. We are one in Christ. We 
belong side by side over against a sinful and faithless world. We are 
one, so /et us then be one, or, in the words of Karl Barth: “A great 
part, the decisive part perhaps, of all that men can do for the unity 
of the Church would be already done, if on all sides we were able and 
willing to handle the multiplicity of the churches in this way : no longer 
as a speculative problem or a matter of the philosophy of history, but, 
to put it in the simplest terms, with a sober mind, as men profoundly 
shocked but yet believing, and therefore hopeful, and by reason of 
hope, ready to obey” (The Church and the Churches, p. 41). 





PROTESTANT-ROMAN CATHOLIC 
ENCOUNTER 
AN ECUMENICAL OBLIGATION 


by 


ERNST KINDER 


In Protestant circles today, and sometimes even in the World Council 
of Churches, one often hears people say that they are tired of discussion 
with the Roman Catholic Church and would like to turn their backs 
on it and move ahead in ecumenical discussion, without bothering any 
more about this Church. At first glance their reasons seem justified. 
The Roman Catholic Church still obstinately refuses to participate in 
the ecumenical movement in any kind of organisational way, as in the 
World Council of Churches. During the last few years, at any rate 
in its official pronouncements, the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church seems to have become even more rigid. At the time of the 
Hitler régime and just after the war there was considerable rapprochement 
between the confessions ; but today they have grown apart again. This 
is true, in any case, of certain official authorities of the Church and of 
their policy, particularly in the realm of publicity and church politics. 

In addition there has been a violent growth of veneration of Mary 
in the dogma, theology and general practice and worship of the Roman 
Catholic Church during the last few years; veneration of Mary now 
plays an important part in its life and doctrine, and will probably 
occupy an even more important place in future. All that is quite foreign 
to us, so that many of us can no longer see any basis for reaching an 
understanding with the Roman Catholics, and regard further discussions 
as futile, pointless and hopeless. 

Although one can readily understand this kind of reaction as far 
as human feelings and considerations of expediency are concerned, on 
a deeper level it seems to me this reaction is wrong and even dangerous. 
Just in the present situation, and in spite of everything, I am convinced 
that it is our duty to maintain as much contact as possible, to listen to 
one another and to carry on discussion, for the sake of the Roman 
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Catholic Church and of Christendom on the one hand, and for the 
sake of the ecumenical movement and genuine ecumenical thought on 
the other. The reasons for this can only be indicated in this short paper, 
in view of the complexity of the problem ; but the views indicated here 
are put forward for further consideration. 

It must not evoke surprise if we begin by saying that the very 
existence of the Roman Catholic Church as such prevents ecumenical 
thought from leaving it out of account, and insists on being included ! 
Real ecumenical thinking does not foster principles or carry out pro- 
grammes ; it makes its approach to the different Churches as they are, 
because of its conviction as to the essential unity of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. It is contrary to the basic vocation of the World Council 
to bring the different Churches together into a united Church, by making 
them conform to the ideal of one particular type of Church. Nor must 
the World Council adopt a negative attitude to any particular tendency ! 
Its external policy will be determined by its relations with its own member 
Churches. 

The Roman Catholic Church is a fact, and it embraces a considerable 
number of the Christians in the world. That alone is sufficient reason 
for true ecumenical thought not to ignore it, whatever its own attitude 
may be. A genuine ecumenical thinking, which draws its life not from 
empirical churches but from the unity of the Church based on their 
common faith in Christ, must not allow an empirical church to dictate 
its policy nor to determine what is “ecumenical.” Any ecumenical 
thought and action, which definitely excluded the Roman Catholic 
Church because of the difficulties involved, would no longer be truly 
ecumenical ; it would be pan-Protestant and anti-Roman, which is 
something entirely different! If our thought and action are to remain 
truly ecumenical, we must bear the Roman Catholic Church constantly 
in mind, in spite of the fact that the attitude of that Church (though 
not always) and many (though not all) of its features and expressions 
are so difficult to understand and to accept, and sometimes make us 
feel completely hopeless. It is definitely not the mission of the World 
Council to become the official censor of the churches and of Christianity 
(by what standards could it do so ?), granting admission to ecumenical 
thought and action only to Churches which we like and which make 
things easy for us. The World Council has to reckon with the Churches 
as they are. The “subtraction method” in ecumenism proved its imprac- 
ticability long ago, and promising ecumenical work can never be carried 
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on along the line of least resistance. Efforts towards ecumenical under- 
standing at a deeper level certainly would not be promoted by the cheap, 
superficial attitude of Protestant superiority, which would be the inevi- 
table result of deliberately ignoring the Roman Catholic Church. 

The problem posed by the external existence of the Roman Catholic 
Church is basically exactly the same as the problems which the member 
Churches present for one another, within the World Council. Have 
we not sufficient difficulty with one another? Do we not find many of 
the other member Churches incomprehensible, strange and annoying ? 
Does not the whole thing sometimes look like the square of the circle, 
so that the only thing which holds us together, and enables us to venture 
further, is faith? If we were to shirk facing the problems posed by the 
Roman Catholic Church, it would have permanent repercussions on the 
relations of the Churches within the World Council. 

The problems within the World Council are really basically the 
same. Everywhere in Christianity today two tendencies are clear, with 
a strong tension between them. The first is the tendency to concentrate on 
the essence of the Christian message, to exclude peripheral matters and 
to prevent the predominance of secular matters extraneous to Christianity 
— the trend towards the Centre which is felt in all the Churches, express- 
ing itself in a new and heightened appreciation of the meaning of the 
Christian faith, and in a sharper and more conscious expression of their 
own particular confessional life. The second tendency, which is also 
felt in all the Churches, is the outward trend towards ecumenism, drawing 
them out of their isolated self-sufficiency and driving them together as 
parts of the Whole. From the outside, these two tendencies appear 
directly opposed ; but one is as strong as the other, and it is just the 
tension between them which gives contemporary Christianity its vitality. 
The history of Christianity is not determined by logical, rational prin- 
ciples, but by spiritual forces, which spring from deeper levels. The 
ecumenical movement at its present stage is marked by this tension 
between concentration on the essential message and the urge to unity, 
and it would not be good if it were to leave one of them out of account. 
It is precisely this tension which has revived the question of the relation 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, and given it fresh impetus after 
centuries of stagnation. Our attitude to the Roman Catholic Church 
is just the point where this tension is greatest, and provides a supreme 
test as to whether we have really understood what an ecumenical attitude 
is. And this will then have repercussions on our relations to other 
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Churches. “Ecumenism” does not mean forcing amorphous organis- 
ations to merge in a union when they have no common Centre; it 
means the impact of clearly-defined confessions with clear convictions in 
the light of the reality of Christ, and in obedience to Christ, their struggle 
to understand one another and so to form a true community of Churches. 

Moreover, it is essential that true ecumenical thought should not 
restrict its own outlook, by taking serious account only of a legally- 
defined group of Churches — those which have joined the World Council. 
It would be contrary to the nature of the World Council, if it were to 
claim the exclusive monopoly of ecumenism. For it to seal itself up 
would be thoroughly un-ecumenical. That is just the difference between 
the World Council and other movements today which pretend to be 
“ecumenical,” like the movements instigated by Rome or Moscow 
or by the “International Council of Christian Churches” (nor should 
the strength of these be under-estimated !): that the World Council 
does not claim to have the monopoly in ecumenism, and does not pretend 
to be the only possible legitimate model for a future world Church. The 
member Churches of the World Council desire, on the contrary, to 
leave room for Christ himself to make the unity of the Church a historical 
reality. They want to discuss with one another, and to hear what others 
think, about the way in which their relationship is modified through 
the fact that it is Jesus Christ who enables them to understand one 
another, and whom they confess as God and Saviour. They want to 
face the implications of the fact, that they recognise at least certain 
“vestigia ecclesiae” in one another, and acknowledge one another to 
be members of the Body of Christ. But if we admit that this is true 
also in regard to the Roman Catholic Church (and which of us would 
dare not do so ?), then neither the fact that it is not a member of the 
World Council, nor its own difficult attitude, should prove serious 
obstacles to recognising it in the same way. And there are quite a 
number of people in the Roman Catholic Church, some of them influen- 
tial, who are seriously prepared to discuss the subject in the light of 
Jesus Christ, who is the Head of the Church; many Catholics want 
to discuss the matter as representatives of their Church, and are making 
more serious efforts than many Protestant Churches do, to ensure that 
Christ is the basis for the special characteristics of their Church. This 
reason should be sufficient, in view of our ecumenical concern, to prevent 
us from losing touch with the Roman Catholics, and to continue our 
discussions with them. 
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Nor must we ignore the repercussions which a definitely anti-Roman 
attitude, and a future development along anti-Roman lines, would have 
on the ecumenical movement itself. Even if we did not wish it, an 
anti-Roman attitude would very probably (in accordance with the law 
of opposites) send the pendulum swinging in the opposite direction, 
and drive the World Council into a radicalism which would be just 
as undesirable as “Romanisation.” Slamming the door in the face of 
the Roman Catholic Church would turn the ecumenical movement 
more and more into a world Protestant movement, in which Protestants 
would discuss things together, and in the long run would probably lose 
their essential partnership with the Orthodox Church. But it is part 
of the nature of Protestantism that in spite of all its excellent qualities, 
in spite of the many indispensable things in it, it is not capable single- 
handed of carrying on a true ecumenical discussion nor a really ecumenical 
movement. We cannot do without the Roman Catholic Church. We 
must remember that a// the real problems of ecumenism (at any rate in 
the Western world) originally spring from the split in the Church at the 
time of the Reformation in the 16th century. All the later divisions were 
merely the outcome of this first split. That is why we must always go 
back to the Reformation as the source of our divisions, if they are ever 
to be overcome. If we seek their source elsewhere, the solution will 
not prove sound and permanent. Thus the Roman Catholic Church 
occupies a special, indispensable place in a truly ecumenical movement ; 
and its very existence compels us to go to the Centre and not to take 
the easiest course. If we let the Roman Catholic Church go, we shall 
thereby lose a certain salutary obligation to go to the root of the problem ; 
we shall also lose a valuable barrier against the free play of certain 
forms of humanism, pietism and dynamism which are latent in Protes- 
tantism. Whenever Protestantism has been definitely opposed to Roman 
Catholicism, it has become over-liberal and has lost its essential message. 
We seem to need discussion with the Roman Catholic Church as a sort 
of katechon (2 Thess. 2: 7). 

The last motive must on no account be isolated from the others ; 
in isolation it is not merely the expression of a doubtful confessional 
speculation ; it is actually false. It can be rightly evaluated only if we 
recognise that the Roman Catholic Church has preserved certain aspects 
of essential Christianity which are vital and which we had lost sight of 
— even if the form in which it has preserved them seems to us arbitrary, 
unauthenticated and alien. Nothing but ingrained prejudice, which 
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refuses to perceive, could fail to recognise how the true spirit of Christ- 
ianity is at work today in the Roman Church underneath all the hetero- 
geneous forms, and how its spiritual power is driving Christians together 
beneath the surface. The rigid attitude resumed by many official Roman 
Catholic authorities must not deceive us; there is a new spirit today 
in the relations between Protestantism and Catholicism. The old histor- 
ical barriers between them have crumbled from within, and they are 
being drawn together by a renewal of the Christian spirit; that is a 
spiritual fact which we simply must recognise. It has nothing to do 
with diplomacy, tactics or confessional strategy ; it is taking place on 
a different plane and at a deeper level than official church policy. It 
is therefore impossible to say where it is leading us ; but we know from 
what Source it springs, and we must try to follow it. The phenomenon 
that confronts us is this: the more seriously, positively and faithfully 
Catholics and Protestants concentrate upon the essence of the Christian 
message, and remain true to the heart of their own confession (notwith- 
standing the all-too-human and secular-historical elements in their 
Churches), the more they will feel drawn to one another. They will 
no longer be satisfied either by one alternative or the other ; they will 
be forced to take each other seriously, to listen to one another, and 
to learn from one another’s spirit and theology. Underneath the old 
barriers and the artificial new ones, serious and responsible Christians 
are increasingly coming to the conviction, that Catholicism and Protest- 
antism each represent an indispensable aspect of Christianity, which 
both would like to possess, and both need, but which is at present the 
exclusive possession of one confession only, or else is linked up with 
other aspects which are unacceptable. 

Kristen Ejnar Skydsgaard, the Danish Lutheran theologian, is the 
man who has probably devoted the most study to the problems of the 
relationship between Protestants and Roman Catholics at a deeper 
level. He writes: “If we go deeper, we are surprised by the amazing 
force with which the problem of Protestant-Catholic relations breaks 
out again — and in an entirely new way. I do not hesitate to say that 
since the Reformation the problem has never been so burning as it is 
today.”’ It is important that we should perceive the deeper spiritual 
movements at work in Roman Catholicism, and think of it more in 
terms of people and Christians, instead of stopping short at the Roman 
Catholic “‘system” (with its controversial utterances), or at our own 
imaginary conception of this system. Our relation to the Roman 
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Catholic Church is still influenced far too strongly by a widespread 
mythical conception of that Church, which fascinates while it repels us, 
and which is really born of a sense of inferiority among Protestants, 
and is often the source of irrelevant illusions and of equally irrelevant 
resentment. We must free ourselves from this mythical conception, in 
order to perceive the reality. 

Furthermore, the intense interest with which Roman Catholics 
are following developments in the ecumenical movement must give us 
food for thought, and put our own indifference to shame. Here let 
me draw attention to the illuminating article contributed by Wilhelm 
Menn on Roman Catholic comments on Evanston in the Oekumenische 
Rundschau*. This article clearly shows that the strong interest shown 
by Roman Catholics in what goes on in the ecumenical movement 
is not due solely to strategic “spiritual malice” ; on the contrary, especially 
in the case of the very serious and profound comments from France, 
it is clearly inspired by the feeling that the ecumenical movement concerns 
them also. 

Finally we must not hesitate to admit, that there are many essential 
things which we Protestants must learn from the Roman Catholic 
Church and from their comments on what we do — things that are essen- 
tial for us to know and that we would scarcely have an opportunity to 
learn without them. We need the Roman Catholic Church also as a 
corrective, simply in order to see things realistically. When confronted 
by Roman Catholicism, we perceive more clearly the dangers and 
mistakes to which we Protestants are prone. If we are horrified by 
many dangerous secular and even pagan elements in the Roman Catholic 
Church, we should be equally horrified by similar elements in our own 
Church — instead of going to the other extreme (secularism and human- 
ism). The danger of condensing the Christian message into metaphysical 
and legal forms is no less great than that of its dispersion in personalistic 
and activistic forms. Our first task is not to judge the Roman Catholic 
Church, but to judge ourselves in the light of our own conscience. 

The real problems underlying the relation between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics clearly cannot be solved either by the Protestants 
getting a veneer of Catholicism, or by the Catholics getting a veneer 
of liberalism. We are not referring here to those contemporary movements 
which spring from all-too-human motives, such as the movement towards 
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Catholicism which springs from Protestant defeatism (this is the cons- 
tantly-recurring reverse side of Protestant pride). This tendency is all 
the easier to understand, from the human standpoint, in times of catas- 
trophe, when everything seems to be tottering. People are tired of holding 
to the Word alone; they are looking for a firm foothold in the (ap- 
parently) imposing Roman Catholic Church, its ideology, its organisation 
and its ritual ; or they are longing to escape from a form of Christianity 
that has become too absorbed in intellectual problems and moral 
abstractions, and to find a fuller embodiment of Christianity or a deeper 
mysticism. All this is well known, and similar movements are visible 
in the opposite direction, on the same plane. But that does not go to 
the heart of the matter. These are human movements which swing 
from disillusionment to ideal ; their motives have nothing to do with 
the essence of the Christian faith ; they are attracted by that particular 
expression of Christianity, but without committing themselves to its 
real implications. Conversions based on negative motives and on 
external attraction are not healthy and genuine ; they have not yet had 
any effect on the real beliefs on either side. They do not bring personal 
happiness, or really enrich the Churches, nor do they promote the 
essential unity of the Church in a legitimate way. They are problems 
of psychology and of spiritual care rather than of theology and eccle- 
siology. 

Nor are the real problems underlying the relation between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics radically solved by the increased interest in 
contemporary developments in thought, culture and sociology, and the 
necessity for practical cooperation in this situation (as in politics). 
Attention is rightly drawn to the revolutionary changes in politics, 
social affairs, ideology and culture, and to the fact that thereby the 
relation between the confessions has been entirely changed, and that 
they are now simply compelled to cooperate to a large extent. However 
right and important this undoubtedly is, and however certain it is that 
fruitful pioneer-work can be done here, it must be clearly realised that 
it does not go to the root of the matter. The real problems cannot 
be settled in the sphere of “non-theological factors” alone. 

The real change is indeed rather the movement going on behind 
the rigid fronts, to draw them together, This is set in motion by the 
essence of the Christian message itself on both sides (to a large extent 
without their noticing or realising it), as we tried to indicate above. 
We ought definitely, honestly and responsibly to enter into discussion 
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about this movement, and thus show our trust in the central message, 
which is the power of Christ. Thereby we shall also realise more clearly 
the deep fundamental differences (the essential and really characteristic 
ones, not the merely superficial ones), as they exist for instance in our 
basic conception of what revelation is, the ontology at the basis of 
Catholicism, the legality in its structure and the positivism in all of it, 
which in their unmodified emphasis seem to us contrary to the nature 
of the Christian revelation concerning man’s salvation. But if we regard 
the problem from the angle of the Christian belief in salvation, and 
not from the angle of some opposite ideology, then we shall perceive 
that these distorted forms are based on real concerns and we shall then 
avoid over-stressing the basic differences by dividing them into uncondi- 
tional categories which are false and into exclusive alternatives — such 
as the alternative between personal and ontological categories. If we 
examine the deepest concerns of the Christian faith which underlie the 
false historical forms which Roman Catholicism takes and the dangers 
of dissolution in Protestantism, then many of the basic differences will 
be seen to be really different emphases, and it is a serious question 
whether the basic points stressed by each confession can be preserved 
as exclusive to that confession. 

On broad lines, this is the inside situation, as I see it. There is no 
patent remedy. But in my opinion, it would already be a big step 
forward if we were to see the situation together in the same way, and 
to enter into discussion about the central message. On both sides this 
would release important spiritual forces, which are at present smothered 
by the rigidity of the confessions, giving them room to develop freely, 
instead of continuing to be fixed and wasted at points of no promise. 
On both sides many far-reaching changes must be carried out and many 
accretions removed, so that that which is truly Christian (which is there 
and for which we need one another’s help) can develop more freely 
and truly. We cannot “create” this; only God can do that. But we 
can at least remain together. In obedience to God and with a sense 
of real responsibility we must really do so. 





CHRISTIAN YOUTH IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
by 


WILLIAM A, PERKINS 


The attention of the world is being drawn more and more to this 
historic area, to those countries of the eastern Mediterranean basin 
and those adjoining them, which are so crucially located in the modern 
world. Here are countries of rapid social change, of political tensions, 
undecided as to the role they will play in today’s or tomorrow’s world 
situation. 

Here also is the land which gave birth to our faith, and the world 
evangelized by St. Paul. In these countries, the followers of Jesus were 
first called Christians, and for several centuries the Church flourished. 
Here theological controversies first divided the Church, and here monas- 
ticism brought a new quality of devotion to the life of the Church. 

The rise of Islam and the Arab conquests, the Crusades and the 
Protestant missions, the events of Church and world history — these have 
all combined to produce the picture of Christianity in the Middle East 
as we have it today. 

Christian young people share the joys and sorrows of the situation 
of their Churches ; they encounter the same needs and challenges as 
their parents and elders. But they are not idle, and are awaking to their 
responsibility as young Christians in their Churches, even as their 
countries are awaking to their destiny in today’s world. 

These young people live in a part of the world where East meets 
West — in the street where peasant clothes mingle with Western dress — 
in the cities where modern apartment houses stand not far from mud 
huts. Some countries look to the West for military alliances, some to 
the East for kindred spirits in the world struggle. Some of these young 
people are members of the ancient Churches of the Middle East, some 
belong to the Churches issuing from the Reformation, brought to these 
countries by western missionary efforts, and some to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Most of these young people are Arabs, some of them refugees. They 
have strong feelings about the problem of Palestine and its tragic conse- 
quences. Although there are other political tensions in the Middle 
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East, that between Israel and the Arab States is the most critical. Christ- 
ians cannot remain indifferent to the desperate plight of the refugees 
nor to the underlying problems which produced it. 

In all the countries of the Middle East, except Greece, Cyprus, 
Ethiopia and Lebanon, Christians are a small minority of the population. 
The presence of a dominating Moslem or Jewish majority and culture 
makes Christian education difficult, and conversion means painful and 
discouraging consequences for those who will be regarded as traitors to 
their families and social outcasts. An outsider who spends only three 
months in this area can only hope to begin to understand this complex 
situation, and it is in the light of this that I make these few comments on 
some aspects of Christian youth work. 


I 


If you visited Bethlehem this summer, you would find a group of 
twenty-five young people from Iran and America, from Denmark and 
Egypt, and from many other countries in the Middle East. They have 
not come simply as tourists to see the Holy Land, nor for a comfortable 
vacation — they are there to work, to make a playground for the orphan- 
age school run by the German Lutheran mission. They are ecumenical 
work campers, and they have come to Bethlehem to live and work 
together for four weeks in order to give a practical demonstration of 
what Christianity means in terms of care and love for those in need. 
They are only twenty-five among over one thousand young people 
participating in similar camps sponsored this summer by the W.C.C. 
around the world. When they are not working, they will be worshipping, 
studying the Bible, and discussing with each other subjects of common 
interest. 

The results of this work camp will be more than the playing field 
which is built. The town and the Christians of Bethlehem will have 
seen an ecumenical group living and working among them, bearing 
witness by their presence and work to the meaning of the Oikoumene. 
When the campers return to their homes, they will have participated in 
an ecumenical community and will understand better such concerns as 
those of Faith and Order, the Church and Society, Inter-church aid, the 
co-operation of men and women. They will have known the reality of 
their oneness in Christ, and a step forward will have been taken in 
international and inter-confessional understanding. A work camp will 
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have been for most of them, as it has for many others in the Middle 
East, their first encounter with the ecumenical movement and the W.C.C. 

But this camp has a special significance. These young people have 
been carefully chosen for training in the purposes and methods of ecu- 
menical work camps, so that, with the training they receive in Bethlehem, 
they may be leaders of camps in their home countries. Such camps have 
proved to be one of the most effective means of ecumenical experience, 
service and action for young people on all continents. We hope that 
this camp will provide guidance to the rapidly growing work camp 
interest in the Middle East and impetus to increased opportunities for 


Christian young people there to participate thus in the ecumenical 
movement. 


Il 


““We have deeply sensed the need for the spiritual renewal of youth 
in their Churches and we recognize the part they have to play in carrying 
out the mission of the Church. For this purpose we especially urge 
youth groups and movements to assert the importance of the study of 
the Bible, the teaching of the Church, and prayer and sacramental life.” 


Elsewhere in this issue, mention is made of the conference held in 
Beirut of Christian youth leaders from the countries of the Middle 
East. In the words quoted above, they expressed their concern for the 
spiritual life of those they represented. This renewal of a life of personal 
commitment to our Lord reflects what is happening in youth movements 
and in the life of Christian youth in the Middle East, as elsewhere in the 
world. A rediscovery of the Bible and of the necessity of earnest Bible 
study is cutting across confessional boundaries. Groups of young 
Christians gather around the word of God in the Coptic Church in 
Egypt and in the Orthodox youth movements in Greece, Lebanon and 
elsewhere, as well as in the Evangelicel and Anglican Churches. 

In 1942, a group of young Orthodox students in Beirut became dis- 
turbed about the state of their Church. There was widespread religious 
ignorance on the part of many people, and poor and meagre teaching in 
the Church schools. These students saw the Church was more interested 
in social and political affairs than religion. They turned to the Bible 
and the history of the Church to see what was the will of God for their 
Church. With the conviction that the Church brings to the world the 
pure message of Christ and that too many were members in name only, 
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they set out to convert the Orthodox to Orthodoxy, Christians to 
Christianity. 

Convinced that the Church must be a living Body, they realized 
that the basis of the Christian life can only be prayer, the sacraments 
of the Church and the Word of God. These, and the teaching of the 
Church, have been their emphases ever since. What began with a few 
students grew to be a youth movement and now a Church movement. 
Can the renewal of the Church ever take place without the renewal of the 
lives of those who claim to be members of the Body of Christ ? 

Today their numbers are many, but their strength is in small groups, 
which meet for study of the Bible, of the doctrines of the Church, and 
for discussion of social questions, but which remain essentially prayer 
groups. Active participation in the life of the Church, in the parishes, 
and the regular receiving of the Holy Sacrament contribute likewise to 
the strength of their spiritual life, and witness to their commitment. 

A real renewal of Church life is never self-contained, and these young 
people are active in fulfilling their missionary obligation. Through 
radio broadcasts, public meetings, Sunday schools and the distribution 
of literature, through the work of members of the movement as teachers 
in government schools and in positions of leadership in Church insti- 
tutions, the life of the Church in Syria and Lebanon is being affected. 
Through the deputation of small choirs to village parishes to participate 
in Church services and to hold prayer meetings in Christian homes, 
parish life is strengthened and enriched. 

Ecumenical consequences of this renewal have been an awareness 
on the part of members of the movement of their solidarity with their 
fellow Orthodox Christians in other parts of the world, and their desire 
for contacts with fellow Christians not united with them in the same 
visible Church, both of which have resulted in visitations, conference 
and common work. 

Such a movement demonstrates the sensitivity of young people to 
the life of their Churches, and their alertness to the basic ecumenical 
concern for the renewal of the Church. This story could be paralled by 
other developments in other Churches and countries of the Middle 
East, where the youth of the Churches are fulfilling their responsibility 
as the “loyal opposition” within the Church, recalling the people of 
God to the fundamentals of their life of diakonia and koinonia. 
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Ill 


Few are the contacts in the Middle East between Christians of sepa- 
rated Churches and nations. Great is the concern over proselytism and 
the misunderstanding between racial and ethnic groups of Christians. 
Widespread is the lack of appreciation and knowledge of other Church 
traditions. What could be more of a stumbling-block for the world 
and a scandal for the Church than the Church which enshrines Calvary 
and the tomb of Christ — the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusa- 
lem — where neutral Moslem guards are needed to keep order between 
the other Churches, each of which has its carefully marked out space 
for worship? There is talk of the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
but the “ecumenicalization” of this sacred place must also press on the 
Christian conscience. 

“We are grateful that in spite of very real differences which separate 
us, which we have felt deeply and which weaken the Christian witness, 
our common Lord has brought us together and allowed us to have this 
real fellowship with each other. Accordingly, we pledge ourselves to 
do our utmost to achieve, by the grace of God, that full unity among all 
Christians which our Lord desires for His People... We are convinced 
of the necessity of breaking down the isolation which has kept Christians 
from a full and effective common witness of their faith to the world.” 

This ecumenical affirmation of faith is that of the Beirut Conference. 
It is the faith of young Christians who met each other and each other’s 
Churches for the first time in an ecumenical meeting in the Middle East, 
and expressed that creative dissatisfaction with the divided state of 
Christendom which is a healthy sign of hope in the ecumenical world. 
Those who regularly attend ecumenical conferences sometimes become 
immune to the enthusiasm such as that which fills a group of people 
discovering the reality of the Oikoumene for the first time. This discovery 
was made in Beirut by sharing in common Bible study and in worship 
according to each other’s traditions, and sensing the common obliga- 
tions which compel them to stay and to work together. 

The young people of the Presbyterian and Anglican Churches in 
Iran, meeting in a joint conference last summer, issued a statement 
declaring their unity of faith and urging the leaders of their Churches 
to come together in a spirit of understanding, love and humility, in 
order to find a way by which the already existing unity between the 
two Churches could materialize in Church union. Christian youth are 
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leading the way to a day of better understanding and co-operation 
between Churches, urging them to consider more seriously than ever 
before their calling to mission and unity. Young people continue to 
be ecumenical pioneers, praying for the day when those who profess 
Christ’s name in the Holy City and elsewhere in the Middle East may 
live more obediently to the will of their Lord. 

There are many as yet unanswered challenges to youth in the Middle 
East, to quicken their missionary outreach to the vast numbers of those 
_ who still reject Christ in the land where he first was rejected and in 
neighbouring lands ; to demonstrate his love for all men by sacrificial 
service to the homeless, the illiterate, the underprivileged ; to develop 
native leadership for these and other tasks. In them they need the sup- 
port and encouragement of their Churches and of the whole world-wide 
Christian fellowship. 

They and we must work and pray that peace and love may be restored 
to the Holy Land, that the misunderstanding, distrust and bitterness 
on both sides of the wall of partition may be overcome by Him who has 
broken down this wall. In our intercessions and our ecumenical action, 
may we never forget the land which has been hallowed forever by the 
life and death and resurrection of the Messiah, and the Churches of the 


countries chosen in the providence of God to be the cradle of our faith. 





WHAT GOVERNS AND SHAPES 
LITURGICAL DEVELOPMENT ? 


by 


CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


Prof. Peter Brunner in a contribution to the new German liturgical 
handbook Leiturgia contends that the liturgy is a factor favouring 
ecumenicity. He bases his argument on the theory that no New Testa- 
ment sanction exists for a uniform liturgy throughout the Church. 
Constitutive elements are Word, sacrament, and a congregation gathered 
in Christ’s name, but each generation and each community has freedom 
in the ordering of its worship. (Leiturgia I: 281. Kassel 1953.) 

This may, of course, be considered as only one principle of worship 
— in this case, the Lutheran. But it may also be a statement of the 
nature of liturgical history. For actually no one form has ever attained 
universal uniformity. Even the Roman Mass never acquired such 
distinction. Itself it grew slowly and borrowed significantly from Eastern 
forms and the Gallican liturgy, and was subjected to reform at Trent. 
If it be held that the main body of the Mass remained unchanged and 
only details were affected, the question arises, what is main, what is 
detail? The Lutheran Reformers, especially Luther in the Formula 
Missae of 1523, claimed that they were only cleansing the Mass of 
abuses, while conserving the liturgy of the centuries. Rome would 
hardly consider this true. And the more radical reformers of the 16th 
Century would do away with all the Mass in order to worship in forms 
they felt more proper to the New Testament gospel. 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of uniformity and freedom, 
we may well consider the fact of growth in trying to understand liturgy. 
The Church has not been so much called on to stimulate liturgical expres- 
sion as to control it. The great periods, of liturgical debate have been 
those in which it has been widely felt that practices have come into wor- 
ship which should be eliminated. We may note — thought not much 
attention has been given to it — that these controversies had much to 
do with images. In the Eastern Church the place of the icon in the liturgy 
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was a cause of bitter strife for centuries. In the Western Church the place 
of the image — in art and architecture and devotion — has been a matter 
of contention for four centuries. In both cases, we have to do with 
forces seeking expression which have been withstood by others afraid of 
the results of such expression. In both cases, too, the tendency to 
elaborate the worship has come from what might be called “the grass 
roots.” The use of a hymn has arisen in some obscure place, gained 
wide usage, and been taken into the prevailing form of worship. Such 
was the history of the Gloria in Excelsis which had an unknown past 
but in the 10th century found a place in the Roman use. 

Liturgy is not created by an edict of any ecclesiastical body. In time 
ecclesiastical authorities recognize a liturgical fact and give it official 
standing. But it grew first until it commanded more or less universal 
respect. Probably no clearer example can be cited than the adoption of 
the liturgical year. This calendar is the result of a process still continuing 
(cf. the Feast of the Assumption 1950). It emerged partially and often 
as a settlement of conflicting observances. For a couple of centuries, it 
was uncertain whether the Epiphany celebration of Egypt or the Nativity 
festival of Palestine would become the great feast, but Christmas took 
on something of the character of both, yet in a way that leaves Advent 
and Epiphany seasons still somewhat confused. And what the Roman 
Church said in its defence of maling a holiday out of an unscriptural 
doctrine — the Assumption of Mary —has been the defence in the 
recognition of many a church festival: the custom of centuries. One 
more example. Whence did the series of marvellous prayers come, which 
are known to us as Collects? No one knows. Even the term designat- 
ing them is obscure. But slowly through the centuries there accumulated 
this collection of model public prayers which became fixed each at a 
certain service of the church year. 

In a sense the liturgy represents the growth of the Church and in its 
component parts we can read the story of the Church somewhat as a 
geologist reads the formations ot the rocks for the history of the earth. 
There is the basic foundation of prayers, blessings, lections, which the 
Christian Church has in common with the O.T. synogogue, and the 
psalms and music it inherited from the Temple worship. Around the 
celebration of the Supper of the Lord certain prayers and acts became 
traditional. Thus the mass of the Catechumens and the mass of the 
faithful merged into the framework of the mediaeval mass. Especially 
in the West the development of the Horae with its opportunities for 
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hymns and non-Scriptural readings led to the flowering of prayers and 
lections around the memories of martyrs and saints, and effects of this 
found their way into the propers of the Mass. I have no intention to go 
into the history of the Mass — my purpose is to stress the fact of growth. 
And I know no better imagery than that of the arbor, where all around 
the trees vines will grow, clinging to the trunk and branches, only in this 
case it becomes a matter of grafting, for the new incorporates itself 
in the old. 

But there must be some limit to this florescence. And history of the 
reform of liturgy is largely the story of trimming, cutting, abbreviating 
where the process has gone to intolerable length, removing in more or 
less drastic measure what has come to be irreconcilable with another 
development in the Church — that of doctrine. One might wonder 
whether liturgy makes doctrine no less than doctrine makes liturgy. 
But on the whole doctrine arises from individual teachers whereas 
liturgy grows from the roots of the Church, including the laity (and 
more than we realize liturgy does depend on the laos — the people). 
The relationship of doctrine to liturgy seems to be a normative one, 
that is, liturgy must conform to doctrine. When an obvious contra- 
diction ensues between doctrine and liturgy it is the latter which must 
suffer change. When Luther discovered anew the New Testament 
teaching of the Lord’s Supper, the canon of the Mass stood out in a 
different light. “Reason does not bind us who are free,” he says, ‘‘espe- 
cially because all things which are done in the Mass up to the Symbolum 
are ours and are free, not exacted by God, on which account they do 
not necessarily pertain to the Mass,— there follows that complete 
abomination, into the service of which all that precedes in the Mass 
has been forced, whence it is called offertorium, and on account of 
which nearly everything sounds and reeks of oblation. In the midst of 
these things those words of life and salvation have been placed, just 
as in times past the ark of the Lord was placed in the temple of idols 
next to Dagon.” * 

So infected was the medieval mass with the idea of oblation that the 
Puritans both on the Continent and in the British Isles refused to reform 
it but discarded it altogether. Yet the Mass does so exemplify the 
elements of Christian worship that in the process of rebuilding an order 
of service the result will approximate the core of the Mass — prayer, 


1 Ep. HoLtMAN: Works of Martin Luther. IV: 88-9. 
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praise, lessons, sacrament, blessing. For all the variety of forms of 
worship the elements remain substantially the same. The content of the 
forms may be different, the forms reappear. Even in the central problem 
of liturgy, the Eucharist, the elements are almost invariable in all the 
variety of its celebration. Brilioth summarizes these as five: Thanks- 
giving, Communion-fellowship, Commemoration, Sacrifice, and Mys- 
tery. “Mystery,” he says, “embraces and unites all the others, and 
bridges the gap between the one act of the Saviour and the innumerable 
eucharists in which that act is apprehended in the experience of faith, 
and its benefits appropriated.” 1 

Liturgy is the response of the worshipping congregation to the 
proclamation which called it together and made it one body. The nature 
of the response will depend on the proclamation, so that ultimately we 
come back to Brunner’s classification of the essential elements as Word 
and Sacrament in a congregation come together in Christ’s name. Since 
human life is conditioned by history, environment, temperament, social 
relationships, the response which expresses itself liturgically will vary in 
different ages, places, stages of development, cultural circumstances. 
This is the area of freedom in liturgy. But since the proclamation is a 
revelation of God with a definite content and in certain forms, there is 
also an area of obligation. The commands and the promises of the 
Christian religion are the absolute, the response of the congregation in 
word and deed are relative. The revelation in Word and Sacrament is 
the criterion by which the forms of the response are to be judged. 

Thus the ecumenical unity we may seek for in liturgy is not expressed 
in any rigidity of forms used by all Christians. Rather the variety of 
forms will reflect the richness and fertility of Christian life, creating 
forms of praise and thanksgiving in imitation of the inexhaustible 
riches of the Creator Who is worshipped. But, as mentioned, the Church 
must prune, even at times cut to the roots growths which have become 
unhealthy. The standard by which these new tendencies are to be mea- 
sured is in the Church’s doctrine of revelation. Man’s worship is to be 
determined by God’s gift and the Church must have some agreement 
on what constitutes that gift. Shifts in the thought of the Church as to 
the nature of God’s grace have in church history been followed by 
changes in liturgical forms of worship. In many cases these changes 
have been connected with revised concepts of the ministry which mediates 


1 Eucharistic Faith and Practice (S.P.C.K., 1930), 16-17. 
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the grace of God, indicating how closely the proclamation and the 
responses are related. Is the congregation the custodian of the message, 
or is the ministry a separate order, guaranteeing the transmission of the 
message ? Is the ministry itself a part of the revelation or has it only 
functional significance ? These are questions on which the Church has 
not found agreement, and varieties of liturgy in various communions 
can be traced back to these fundamental points. 

It would seem that in the ecumenical endeavour agreement on litur- 
gical forms will come naturally as a result of agreement on central issues 
of the faith. Certainly conformity in acts of worship will be almost 
meaningless apart from this central agreement. The difficult problem 
of intercommunion is not one of form of worship, but of unity in faith. 
Much as we grieve over the inability of the Church to unite at the Lord’s 
Table, it must be said that it would be a more grievous thing if we met 
at this Table before we agreed with our brethren on what it is we seek 
here. This inability of communion becomes the sharpest spur to the 
whole Church to dedicate itself to ecumenical discussion. 

This is not to say that doctrine is more important than liturgy and 
that liturgical study is fruitless until doctrinal unity be achieved. For 
there is no such sharp distinction between doctrine and worship. To 
some extent doctrine is no less a response to the proclamation than is 
liturgy, and liturgy itself embodies doctrine. We might learn better to 
understand and appreciate other communions if we did not limit our 
study of them to their doctrinal statements, but sought in their ways of 
worship a more tangible expression of their faith. It has been one of the 
surprises of those who have participated in ecumenical conferences to 
find in the worship of other groups a warmth and sincerity in their 
devotion to Christ which has led to the suspicion that we had not before 
correctly judged the other group. If these people so pray and praise, 
confess and proclaim, has my judgement of them been formed on 
inadequate ground? Are not music and art, gesture and attitude, 
prayer and adoration, also confessions of faith? By what right are 
formulations of doctrine given exclusive standing in the court of judgment 
on other communions — especially in view of a Lutheran writer’s 
concession that “man keinen Artikel des Augustana betet”? (Hans 
Asmussen, Warum noch Lutherische Kirche? p. 35. Stuttgart, 1949) }. 


1 To say nothing of what is implied in this sentence of S. BULGAKov, “God is revealed 
to man not only as the Wisdom of the world, but also its Beauty !’’ (“Religion and Art”, 
in The Church of God, An Anglo-Russian Symposium, ed. by E. L. Mascall, S.P.C.K., 1934.) 
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The liturgy of a communion may be the most infallible index of its 
apprehension of the Gospel. And if such a communion be unwilling to 
be judged by that standard it thereby confesses that it has not developed 
far in the catholicity of the Church. 

To the question “what governs and shapes liturgical development ?,”’ 
then, we answer in summary, the total response of a congregation to 
the proclamation of the Gospel.‘ This response will include the congre- 
gation’s conception of itself and its ministry, and the expression of its 
faith in Word and Sacrament. Naturally any disagreement between it 
and another congregation (or communion) in the understanding of 
Word and Sacrament or in the definition of congregation or ministry 
will have as consequences a different ordering of worship. It may be 
that the index of agreement or disagreement reveals itself most concrete- 
ly in the liturgy, so that studies in liturgy will make the communions 
more definitely aware of their standing over against other communions. 
We may find other approaches to Christian unity in the liturgy, though 
we will not come closer to each other by any imitation of each other or 
by any uniformity in liturgy. Liturgy may lead us to the deeper, sub- 
conscious level on which we have built our communions —a know- 
ledge of that level may reveal the possibility of other structures based 
on it. It may also lead us closer to the sources of spiritual power which 
occasioned our forms, and bring us nearer to the Holy Spirit, who in the 
words of the mediaeval hymn Thou 


By Thine Inspiration grantest to men to be spiritual 


and also 


Thou didst unite the world, divided into tongues and rites, O Lord !! 


1 Quoted in RUTH MESSENGER: The Medieval Latin Hymn, p. 97. 





WORSHIP IN SOUTH INDIA 
by 


T. S. GARRETT 


As with Israel’s worship in the Old Testament, one of the chief 
characteristics of worship in India is that of offering. Christian worship 
becomes truly indigenous in character when a landowner brings the 
first-fruits of his paddy harvest in a basket or sack to church, or even 
when an old woman places the first egg which her pullet has laid on the 
sanctuary steps. There is a spontaneity and informality about such 
acts which savours strongly of Indian village life. It is commendable 
that such practices still go on in spite of the expansion of education and 
that the rural minister generally welcomes such gifts in spite of the 
untidiness of a heap of offered grain in the corner of the church, or the 
distraction which may be caused by a devoted chicken fluttering near 
the Communion rail. The auction of such gifts at the end of the service 


affords an opportunity for other members of the congregation to asso- 
ciate themselves with the offerings and enhance their value to the church 


by bidding higher than the normal price that they would fetch in the 
market. 


Offerings of money have in recent years naturally become increas- 
ingly the rule, while gifts in kind are the exception. So far the analogous 
method of receiving these by placing vessels on stands at the door of 
the church into which worshippers may drop their coins has not been 
fully exploited, and the collecting bag of western origin is still normally 
passed around during a hymn ; but, as far as the Church of South India 
is concerned, the characteristically Indian way of receiving has been 
recommended for use at the Lord’s Supper and is being increasingly 
adopted. 

The harvest festival may be an innovation of the modern Church in 
the West, though it has its ancient counterparts. Christians in India 
have given it an unqualified welcome as expressive of their inborn spirit 
of worship. In the area in which the author is writing there can be 
hardly a single congregation in which such a festival is not held annually. 
Moreover the Church in India has given to this service of western origin 
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a form and character which is India’s own. Gifts are not merely symbolic 
as in the West, i. e. flowers, fruits, leaves, sheaves of corn, etc., brought 
beforehand to decorate the church. They are real gifts representing 
the products of the daily labour of the members of the congregation, 
presented personally by the worshippers in procession to the minister 
presiding at the service and accompanied by thanksgiving and prayer for 
God’s blessing on the agricultural and other labours of man. In a country 
which is still predominantly rural, no worshipful action could be more 
expressive of the relation between God’s grace and providence and the 
common life of man. 

Another element in Indian worship ancient and modern, of which 
the question needs to be asked how far it has received embodiment in 
that of the Christian Church, is bakti, the personal devotion of the 
worshipper to his God. The relationship of loyalty and love on the 
part of the believer towards God as revealed in Christ belongs without 
doubt to all manifestations of genuine Christian faith. Yet there is a 
peculiarly Indian devotional warmth and abandon which seldom finds 
adequate expression in translations of western hymns or of western 
liturgical forms of prayer. On the other hand, the original compositions 
of Christian nationals, known as “lyrics,” which are in metres derived 
from the classical literature of India and are set to Carnatic or other 
Indian music, seem — in the nobler examples at least — to have achieved 
a happy fusion of the great affirmations of Christian faith with the 
characteristic fervour of bakti. This is evident even where such lyrics 
have borrowed of the substance of the hymns of other countries. By 
the great exponents of the art of lyrical composition, such as Krishna 
Pillai and Vedanayagam Sastriar (to give two instances of Tamil Christian 
poets), heights have been reached which in literary excellence bear 
comparison with the classical bakti of Manikavasagar, while at the 
same time introducing what the Hindu poet can never have — the 
treasures of Christian revelation. It is a sad comment on the rigidity 
and unimaginativeness of much western evangelism, and of the enslavement 
of the Indian Church to its foreign parentage, that (as far as better 
educated congregations are concerned) the translations of western hymns 
set to western tunes are generally preferred to the creations of the Indian 
Church’s own poets and musicians. Even when lyrics are occasionally 
sung, the influence of western music has taken the edge off the vigour 
of the Indian music, so that it does not sound very different from that 
of a western hymn, while in the villages where these lyrics are more 
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regularly sung they receive a somewhat bucolic rendering, so that India’s 
own hymnody has hardly received a fair chance to commend itself to 
her own people. 

When we turn to forms of worship, we find that — with the exception 
of the instances cited so far, which belong to the details of public worship 
rather than to its basic structure or ethos — the Indian Church has been 
almost wholly indebted to the West. Churches of Anglican origin 
conduct morning and evening prayer in verbally correct translations of 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England. There has been 
one interesting development which is widespread : to cater for the needs 
of certain types of agricultural workers who have to work in the earlier 
part of the morning, a second service is held at noon, which consists 
of the Anglican Litany with hymns and a sermon. But this is a case 
of adapting a western pattern of worship to local conditions. There 
has been no creative local development. Genuinely Indian expression 
of worship has been largely confined to the house prayer-meeting, which 
is widely established in our congregations, and to other informal occasions. 

Although the extempore prayer which is preferred by most Protestant 
denominations other than Anglican might be expected to give freer 
rein to the Indian spirit in worship, it is doubtful whether this has been 
to a very large extent the actual result. Just as Indian translations of 
liturgical prayer have tended to be literal renderings of the original, 
so too extempore prayer has tended to follow western metaphors and 
thought forms, due no doubt to the fact that ministers and lay workers 
have been given a western pattern of theological training. Even the 
style and plan of the majority of our churches, together with their 
furnishings, are symbolic of the fact that Christianity in India has been 
cast in a western mould. The few attempts at introducing Indian 
architectural themes into Christian churches have, with a few brilliant 
exceptions (e.g. Dornakal Cathedral, built by Bishop Azariah) been 
the work of enlightened and enterprising western architects, often 
carrying out their project in face of the opposition or indifference of the 
indigenous church. To be sure, a Christian church can never be quite 
like a Hindu temple ; for it is an essential corollary of the nature of the 
Church as the Body of Christ that Christian worship should be corporate, 
whereas Hindu worship is basically individual. Worshippers may 
gather together in crowds in a temple for some festival ; but the formation 
of a congregation is accidental. The worshipper makes his offering 
and performs his acts of devotion individually. What is called for is 
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a building suitable for congregational worship which nevertheless does 
not impress the non-Christian observer immediately as of foreign 
importation. The blame for failure to achieve this cannot be laid entirely 
upon the foreign missionary. It is evident that from the beginning of 
Christian missionary enterprise in India, Indian congregations have 
wanted both churches and services of the same pattern as those of the 
mother churches to which they: owed their origin, and would have felt 
that they had been treated to something inferior if they had been given 
anything else. The result of all this has been the establishment of a 
church in India which, in spite of the development of Indian leadership, 
still bears the stamp of foreignness. Even the common speech of Indian 
Christians has become different from that of their non-Christian neigh- 
bours, so that they are faced with a difficult problem in communicating 
the Gospel to them. 

The question is not one of easy solution. The Church as a universal 
society can never remain content to be embodied in a merely national 
form of Christianity. There must always be a foreign element which 
may well at times oppose rather than foster national aspirations. Also 
the regional Church, while aspiring to give an expression to its faith 
and common life which is conformable to the racial characteristics of 
its people, must nevertheless claim for itself the heritage of the age-long 
and world-wide Church. The persistent loyalty of the Indian denomi- 
nations to the ways of worship delivered to them by their founder 
missionaries and the marked preference of many for western hymnody 
are in one aspect an expression of the refusal to be denied this catholic 
heritage. It is significant that in the recent liturgical developments of 
the Church of South India the two services which have so far been 
published — The Lord’s Supper and Confirmation — are both fusions 
and re-presentations of liturgical material which has been derived from 
sources of external provenance. This is true even of those elements 
which in the Lord’s Supper have been taken from the ancient rites of 
the Syrian Churches of Malabar ; though it may be claimed that these 
have become fully Indian by centuries of use. It is perhaps also an 
indication of a lack of creativeness in the sphere of worship on the part 
of the Indian Church so far that the task of drafting these services, 
as also the proposed Baptism service, has been entrusted to European 
missionaries, though to be sure Indians have taken their part in the 
process of amendment in committee which has followed the circulation 
of the drafts, and have therefore made their contribution. 
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But, as we have already indicated, the handicap to the Church of 
a dominantly foreign tradition of worship is firstly in its effect upon 
Christians themselves who develop ways of thinking and expressing 
themselves which separate them from their fellow-countrymen. Instead 
of an imaginative and dynamic conversation between Christian and 
Hindu or Muslim thought, comparable to that between Hebrew and 
Hellenistic thought which we find in the writings of Paul and John, we 
have a Church content to “sit at ease in Zion” and speak “the language 
of Canaan.” Secondly, there is the adverse impression which such 
worship makes on the enquirer or new convert. It is of course right 
that the convert should make a clean break with the past ; but let it be 
a break in essentials and not in non-essentials. At present much of 
our worship, so far from being a means of integration of the newcomer 
into the Christian fellowship, may actually be an obstacle in the way 
of its achievement. We may go further and say that it is surely part 
of the purpose of God that the glory of the nations, i. e. their culture, 
their spiritual pilgrimage and search after a true worship, duly “baptised”’ 
and transformed by the power of the Gospel — should be brought as 
an offering to himself in Christ. 

Attempts to remedy the situation have so far been only sporadic 
and it cannot be claimed that they have gone beyond the initial stage. 
Such as they are, however, they may be divided into two different ways 
of approach to the task. It is possible either to Christianise Indian 
forms of worship or to Indianise traditional Christian forms. No 
attempt will be made here to compare the merits of these two approaches. 
It may well be that they are complementary to one another rather than 
opposed ; so that both will be needed for a four-square development 
of Indian worship. It will suffice to cite instances and suggest possible 
lines of further development. 

In the Tamil Nad, which is the area most familiar to the writer, 
the church was well established long before the modern movement 
towards Indianisation and, as will be seen from our previous survey, 
worship has been predominantly western. Only a few genuine fragments 
of Indian worship — and those of a subsidiary and peripheral nature — 
have slipped through the barrier of occidentalism. 

Examples of these are the widespread habits, which date doubtless 
from the earliest days of Protestant Christianity in India, of bathing 
before participation in Holy Communion and of wearing new clothes 
at Christmas in imitation of the Hindu custom at Divali. Harvest 
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festivals are difficult to place and perhaps represent the most satisfactory 
combination of both categories. The newly conceived and advocated 
Home Festival of the Christian Home Movement with its adaptation 
of the akni sachi (the lighting of earthenware lamps from the flame of 
a brass standard lamp in the sanctuary and the carrying of these to the 
homes of the congregation) is a suggestive piece of symbolism of very 
ancient Indian origin. It is paralleled by the many ancient customs 
which have been retained in Christian weddings from the matrimonial 
traditions of pre-Christian India. The principle which should underlie 
such usage is to ask whether a non-Christian custom is neutral in 
character and capable of being given a Christian significance, or whether 
it has an inescapably pagan connotation which would suggest beliefs 
contrary to the Gospel. 

If the former is the case, there seems no reason why the worshipful 
act in question should not be taken up and “baptised” into Christian 
worship. The use in Church architecture, for instance, of the Dravidian 
capital — in which the banana bud symbolising life emerges from the 
poisonous datura leaf symbolising death — comes within this category 
and has already been employed by imaginative architects as a symbol 
of the essential Christian experience. The dawn meditation, as practised 
by most of the Christian ashrams, as well as the anthologies of prayer 
published by the Christukula Ashram, Tirupatur, are of this type. 
Translations of the prayers of Rabindranath Tagore and their adaptation 
to Christian use are another feature of this movement. It is probable 
that exploration of the classical religious poetry of India would provide 
the Church with a rich source of devotional material suited to the needs 
of its worshippers. 

Here in Tamil Nad Theological College in our training of ordinands 
in worship we have for the most part followed the second line of approach. 
For instance, the congregational parts of the C.S.I. Eucharist have 
been set to Carnatic ragas, greatly to the enhancement of the indigenous 
quality of the service. A bolder step has been advocated in some quarters, 
namely that, instead of the prose translations of these musically render- 
able pericopae, Indian Christian poets should set themselves the task 
of rendering their substance in lyrical form. This would mean that in 
the Indian languages we should have forms of the Liturgy which could 
truly be styled Indian. 

Another experiment which has been attempted in this College has 
been that of composing Indian forms of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
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based on the services of the Anglican Prayer Book but with elements 
from other heritages included, and the whole purged of all elements 
which have given these services a foreign aspect. The various elements 
of Indian ceremonial which have been incorporated — such as the 
washing of feet on entering the Church, the cross-legged posture for 
prayer, meditation and the reading and exposition of Scripture, the use 
of the standard oil lamp as a symbol of sacred illumination, the procession 
of offering and the sashdanga namaskara (adoration in the prone position) 
— may not individually be necessary to the service and can be varied 
according to the judgment as to their suitability on the part of those 
who participate. Needless to say, both for the soloist and congregational 
singing, as well as for the versicles, responses and such prayers and 
passages from Scripture as are chanted, only Indian music is used. 
An enquirer or new convert attending such a service could hardly fail 
to be aware that he was participating in a sequence of worship that he 
could without difficulty claim for his own. These attempts at a new 
presentation of old liturgical themes are no more than first essays in 
a new way of worship. Even so we have been made aware of the danger 
that what began as a creative experiment should crystallise too soon 
into an accepted tradition. The Church in India —in worship as in 
other spheres of its life and witness — must learn to move forward and 
break new ground. 

A final observation needs to be made concerning the Sacraments. 
There is no doubt that sacramental worship is consonant with the 
heritage of India and that the notion that the sacraments are an unne- 
cessary adjunct to a devotion which ought to aim at dispensing with 
outward and visible aids, though it may strike a responsive chord in 
Indian asceticism, is not true to the religious history of India as a whole. 
The anomaly, fortunately rare, of the unbaptised western missionary is 
usually received with disapproval by the Indians of his own denomination, 
and we may suspect that the desire of some Indians to call themselves 
disciples of Christ without being baptised — though it may in part be 
due to a dissatisfaction with the western fagade of Christianity — is 
also in large measure a refusal to accept the cost of full allegiance rather 
than a rejection of the first of the Gospel sacraments in itself. 

And yet it is part of the irony of the history of the Church in India 
that the foreign missionary has not only imported his own forms of 
worship, but an organisation and a standard of education for the ministry 
which have prevented the central sacramental act of the worship which 
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he has introduced — an act which transcends racial bounds in its 
universal efficacy — from being observed as the main act of worship 
on the Lord’s Day. The present structure of our pastorates, in which 
one ordained minister may superintend an area the size of a diocese, 
ensures that the Eucharist shall, for the average rural congregation, 
be only the occasional, and not the regular, manifestation of worship. 
Until the Church in India discovers for itself a new pattern which shall 
radically transform this situation, not only will its self-offering to its 
Maker and Redeemer be incomplete ; it will fail to realise that sacra- 
mentally-based fellowship which will on the one hand bind its members 
together in communion with each other, and on the other hand be 
powerful to reach forth to the unreached. For fellowship founded on 
our common participation in the death and resurrection of Christ, of 
which the Eucharist is the effective sign, is the sole instrument which can 
win India for him. 





WORSHIP IN THE ROMAN CHURCH TODAY 
by 


Father C.-J. DUMONT 


In a short article it is certainly not easy to give a true picture of the 
Roman Catholic concept of worship, nor of the trends of thought on 
this subject in contemporary Catholicism, both from the aspect of 
practice and from that of theology. I hope the reader will excuse the 
schematic form of my statement. There are plenty of good books 
on the subject which will enable anyone who wishes to do so to go 
more deeply into the question. The most reliable of these documents 
(and also the most concise and complete) is the Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XII (November 20th, 1947) entitled Mediator Dei. We will there- 
fore go straight to the point. 


The sacramental Nature of Christian Worship 


No other worship offered to God by our humanity is as agreeable 
to Him and as favourably received by Him as the one which has been 
and is for evermore being rendered to Him in Jesus Christ, Our Lord, 
sole mediator between God and men. That is the fundamental basis 
for worship and for its theological interpretation in the Catholic Church. 
It is sufficient to recall here the Epistle to the Hebrews 10: 5-7, which 
is always quoted in this connection. 

Incorporated in Christ at baptism, we form with Him henceforward 
one Body of which He is the Head. We have become His members 
and all our actions — in the order of our relations with God — and 
therefore especially our acts of worship, draw their value from the 
fact that we accomplish them through Him, with Him and in Him (Canon 
of the Roman Mass). It is because Christian worship derives its meaning 
and value from its intimate relation with Christ’s worship of His Father 
that the Catholic faith regards this worship as essentially sacramental. 
That does not mean, indeed, that the only acceptable form of worship 
is bound up with the external forms of a public ceremony. What it 
does mean is that every act of worship, even a purely inner attitude of 
the soul, is in direct dependence upon our incorporation with Christ, 
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sacramentally achieved through Baptism. It means, moreover, that the 
external forms of worship sanctioned by the authority of the Church 
and accomplished through it are far from being extraneous to that 
worship in spirit and in truth which the Father seeks from those who 
truly worship Him (John 4: 23-24). They are, on the contrary, its 
normal expression just as they are the very condition of its collective 
manifestation. 

The supreme act of worship accomplished on this earth by the Lord 
Jesus was the sacrifice of His life on the Cross. This act of obedience 
unto death (Phil. 2: 8) achieved our redemption. The Risen Christ 
sits on the right hand of the Father, living and making intercession 
for us (Hebr. 7: 25). Thus the central act of Christian worship is the 
celebration of Eucharist, which not only commemorates the sacrifice 
on the Cross but which also constantly brings that sacrifice before us 
afresh in sacramental form, i.e. through the living representative of 
symbols containing the reality which they express, while its fruits of 
salvation are actually bestowed upon us. 

Everything in the Church may be said to be ordained in reference to 
the celebration of the Eucharist. Everything, I said : not only everything 
which is specifically concerned with its worship but also its hierarchical 
structure and even the exercise of its doctrinal authority. For in this 
world it is through the ministry of the Church moved by His Holy 
Spirit that Christ fulfils His triple function of Regency, of Teaching 
and of redeeming Mediation. And this last function appears as the end 
and aim of the two others. This is why the Church’s prerogatives in 
matters of government and authority are on a par with its duties in 
matters of worship — its powers and responsibilities proceeding from 
the same sacrament of Order. It is because worship is so closely inter- 
woven with the whole structure of the Church that it is so difficult to 
talk about worship in a few words. Here, indeed, the two aspects of 
the mystery of Christ appear indissolubly bound up: the aspect in 
which He sums up mankind in His own person, in order to offer it to 
the Father, and the aspect in which He perpetuates His redemptive 
offering in a form which enables us to associate ourselves ever more 
closely with it. It is in the celebration of the Eucharist more than 
anywhere else that the Church achieves the fulness of active being, 
because it is in the Eucharist that it accomplishes its own purpose, 
which is to present to God in one single act (because the act of one single 
Body) the offering of the Redeemer and that of the redeemed. 
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The Praise of God and the Sanctification of Men 

Moreover, one of the characteristics of Catholic theology is to 
keep a single eye on what might be called the two facets of Christian 
worship. The first facet is turned towards God : from this point of view 
worship is adoration, praise, thanksgiving. The other facet is turned 
towards man : from this point of view worship is a source of sanctification. 
Between these two aspects lies a moment which is no less important, 
for it ensures their joining and makes them one: this moment is propi- 
tiation and impetration. 

There is no need to explain the first facet. We will content ourselves 
with pointing out that this aspect occupies a much larger and much 
purer place in Catholic liturgy than most members of the Reformation 
Churches usually think. Here the liturgical texts speak for themselves ; 
one need only consult them. In order to gain exact knowledge of the 
other facet, one must admit the sanctifying character of God’s justifying 
grace, recognised by the Catholic faith, the new life, properly divine 
in principle and object, is infused into us as a seed at baptism and every 
act of worship fulfilled in the love of God (whether within our own hearts 
or in connection with outward forms of a liturgy) has the effect of 
developing it within us. That is why, through the action of the Holy 
Spirit, we can “put on the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.” (Ephes. 4: 23-24.) Our personal 
deficiencies and our lack of fidelity to God’s grace undoubtly impose 
diverse vicissitudes on the growth of that seed, but as far as this facet 
is concerned, this is the role and the effect of worship on the life of 
the Christian. 

One at once perceives the close link existing between worship and 
asceticism in our Christian life and the effort to attain purification and 
moral progress receiving its value and efficacy from its being accom- 
plished, which can be in union with the sacrifice or our Lord. This 
union, already expressed in baptism, finds expression again in the other 
sacraments (each with its own proper significance), but is most explicitly 
accomplished in the communion in the sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord. It is this communion which gives its full meaning 
to the participation of the faithful in the celebration of the Eucharist. 
Attendance at Mass, as is well known, is laid down as a precept in 
connection with Sunday observance. 

The liturgy of the Mass occupies the central place in the Church’s 
worship, but it is not its only form. In addition to the sacraments which 
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we have just mentioned, there is the daily celebration of the canonical 
Office, or monastic Office. This is publicly recited or sung by the Chapter 
in cathedrals or by the communities of monks or nuns; the secular 
clergy take part in it individually by the daily recital of the breviary. 
The dominant character of the Office is adoration and praise, all the 
more strongly emphasised because the texts are taken from Scripture, 
mostly from the Book of Psalms. The ordering of this Office according 
to the hours of the day, its inner structure, the unfolding of the annual 
liturgical cycle through which we commemorate the main stages in the 
story of the winning of salvation for us, the fact that the Office is celebrated 
all over the world and harmonises with prayers at Mass proper to each 
day —all this makes the Office an impressive framework for the 
celebration of the Eucharist, and the two together present a whole of 
imposing grandeur. 

We must further note, to omit nothing essential, that the Church 
recognises official and public worship as playing an important réle in 
the teaching of the faith : “it is more effective than all the documents of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, even the most weighty” as Pope Pius XI 
was not afraid of saying (Encyclical Quas Primas). The Church also 
regards public worship as a sure guide to private prayer. 

Up to the present we have spoken only of the official prayer of the 
Church, and we have not yet been able to mention all its aspects. Let 
us emphasise, at least, that it is in the official prayers of the Church 
(and not in the popular practices which it barely tolerates, or even 
rejects) that we must seek for the true meaning of the veneration of 
the Mother of Jesus and of the saints. Far from detracting from the 
glory which is due to God alone, the commemoration of the saints 
enables us to pay homage to Him for the wonders of grace which He 
has accomplished in them, especially in her whom “all generations 
shall call blessed” because for her the fruit of redemption was the call 
to be the mother of the Redeemer. As to the intercession we ask of the 
saints on our behalf, this intercession is made in the framework of 
the unique mediation of Our Lord. 


Liturgical worship and Private Prayer 


However, Christian worship cannot be reduced to the public forms 
which it assumes in the liturgy of the congregation. The liturgical 
forms would be vain, if not empty, if they did not correspond to the 
spiritual attitude of those taking part ; furthermore the relation between 
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man and God must necessarily take the form of a seul-d-seul with Him. 
There has always been in the Church a sort of tension (people doubtless 

like to call it today a dialectic) between public worship and private 

prayer. We still have to describe this tension during the last few centuries 

and the form it takes in liturgical movements of today. 

Liturgical forms of worship have certainly never excluded private 
prayer, but for many centuries that prayer found in liturgy its chief 
nourishment. Gradually, however, a kind of divorce took place between 
private prayer and liturgical prayer. The causes for this divorce were 
numerous. Beside the fact of the exclusive use of Latin, which was no 
longer easily understood by Christian people, one must mention the 
tendency to individualism, which was so intense at the time of the 
Reformation and which left its mark on the Christian life within the 
Catholic Church. However fully the great spiritual writers of that time 
(Ignatius Loyola, Theresa of Avila, John of the Cross, Francois de 
Sales) shared the very life of the Church, at the same time, through 
analysing their personal experience of the life of prayer, they worked 
out a sort of technique of silent prayer which not only adapted itself 
to this individualism but turned it to good account, engaging people 
to be more ardent in the love and service of God. This technique aimed 
at progress through silent, contemplative meditation, and did not call 
too much upon the resources of the liturgy. In the reception of the 
sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist especially, it saw the source 
of personal grace. The new religious orders founded at that time, in 
order to meet the difficulties faced by the Church, generally renounced 
the elements characteristic of monastic life in favour of greater activity 
in preaching and the cure of souls. Thus the public, choral celebration 
of the Divine Office was largely abandoned. The emphasis placed on 
man’s ascetic effort in his response to God’s grace gave prior place to 
silent prayer, which it considered more conducive to strengthening the 
tension of man’s spiritual energy. Deprived of its setting in the Divine 
Office, the celebration of the Eucharist itself became a private exercise 
of devotion for the priest and a somewhat boring weekly obligation 
for the not too fervent Christian, whereas the pious Christian sought in 
it an opportunity for meditation in order to better prepare himself to 
receive the Communion. Parallel with this the custom grew of worshipp- 
ing the sacrament of the Lord’s Body outside the Mass, in the form of 
long silent periods of adoration or blessing of the Holy Sacrament. 
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The contemporary Liturgical Renewal 


Contemporary liturgical movements may be regarded as a reaction 
in favour of older, more traditional forms of piety and Christian worship. 
The rebirth of monasticism soon after the French Revolution, which 
first arose in France and then spread to the rest of Europe, played a 
decisive part in this: one need only recall the strong personality of 
Dom Guéranger, Abbot of Solesmes, and the repercussions of his 
liturgical apostolate -not only in France but also in Germany, Belgium 
and England. His writings recalled the attention of whole generations 
of priests and faithful Christians to the treasures hidden in the liturgical 
books and ceremonies for the development of faith and piety. The 
Benedictine Order was restored and expanded and also the great Orders 
founded in the Middle Ages (Dominican, Franciscan, Carmelite) which 
had always retained the solemn choral celebration of the Divine Office 
as an essential element of their rules. The success of these restorations 
both witnessed to the powerful renewal in liturgical piety and helped 
to accelerate its development. In the meantime the theological and 
pastoral sense of Pope Pius X, in drawing the Church’s attention to 
the mystery of the Eucharist and to its rdle in Christian life (decrees 
concerning frequent communion and concerning the admission of 
children to communion as soon as they reached the age of reason) 
provided a firm basis for the progress of the liturgical movement. This 
liturgical movement drew its life not only from historical studies which 
went deep into the origin of the liturgy, but also from the parallel renewal 
in theological and patristic studies and from the growing interest in the 
Bible, of which the liturgy is indeed, a grandiose expression. It was 
also strengthened by the development of movements for evangelism 
(both missions to the infidels and evangelism in de-Christianised milieux) ; 
people began to realise what conditions were needed for more effective 
evangelism and requested the Holy See to make important reforms in 
the liturgy, which it gradually decided to introduce. The following 
reforms have actually been effected : the Easter vigil has been restored, 
as a prelude to a complete re-shaping of the whole order of Holy Week ; 
the vernacular is now used in many parts of the ritual of the Sacraments ; 
approval has been given to the custom of celebrating the so-called 
“dialogue Mass,” in which the congregation makes responses and in 
which the appointed parts are read in the vernacular by a member of the 
clergy or of the congregation. It is now permissible to celebrate Mass 
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in the evening, and the discipline of fasting before Communion has 
been relaxed. Other measures are being studied which are no less 
important and which will no doubt soon be brought into effect. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that the restoration of 
the meaning and sound practice of the liturgy (making it more compre- 
hensible to the faithful, greatly helping them to penetrate the mystery 
of Christ in the Church) has been carried out at the expense of the 
benefit derived from the practice of personal prayer, especially silent 
prayer. Some of the pioneers of the liturgical movement seemed to be 
carried away by exclusive zeal for what they called objective piety. 
For this reason Pope Pius XII (in the Encyclical Mediator Dei quoted 
above), while whole-heartedly encouraging that movement, reminded 
them of the rights and the benefit of subjective piety which finds its 
completest expression in mental prayer ; he pointed out that this personal 
piety is strengthened by individual or collective devotional practices, 
even if they have no direct connection with the liturgy, properly speaking. 
The aim of this statement of doctrinal authority was to ensure a harmo- 
nious synthesis between the two aspects of Christian worship as a whole 
(public and private, outward and inward, social and individual) at this 
stage of splendid renewal within contemporary Catholicism. 

Such a movement, it is true, is not equally developed in all Catholic 
countries. Started in Europe under the conditions we have described, 
it has begun to bear fruit in North and South America and in the mission- 
field. It is no exaggeration to say that its influence is felt in many 
confessions which are not in communion with the Roman See. It may 
have far-reaching repercussions in the search for Christian unity. It 
has, on the one hand, greatly helped to open people’s minds in Catholicism 
to the sacramental aspect of Christian life and of the whole mystery 
of the Church, thus helping them to understand more deeply and with 
the utmost sympathy what has always been characteristic of the Eastern 
Churches. Moreover the ever-increasing importance rightly attached 
by the World Council of Churches to questions concerning worship 
shows that there is a general trend towards a more authentic under- 
standing of the mystery of the Church. Liturgical renewal therefore 
cannot fail to prove itself an effective factor for mutual understanding 
and mutual esteem; and, please God, it may ultimately become the 
artisan of unity between all Christians. 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


INTER-CHURCH AID AND SERVICE TO REFUGEES TO-DAY 
(DIRECTOR’S REPORT FOR 1954-55) 


by 


ROBERT C. MACKIE 


“The aim of the Division shall be to further, on an 
ecumenical basis, the renewal of the churches through 
practical help which churches may render one another, 
through the relief of human need, and through service to 
refugees.” 


This aim was once more endorsed by the Evanston Assembly and its 
“ecumenical basis” found in the teaching of Scripture and the practice of the 
apostolic church. Three terms are then used, in the Report of the Working 
Committee on Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees, to describe the full 


content of this basis : permanent obligation, privilege of sharing, and relation- 
ships of mutual trust and confidence. It might be of value to begin this 
Report by reflecting briefly upon them. 


Principles of Inter-Church Aid 


The permanent obligation was first noted by the Central Committee at 
Chichester in 1949, and the conviction has steadily grown in the last six years. 
The Division is not regarded as an appendage which may be dropped when 
obvious reconstruction tasks are over, but as an integral part of the structure 
of the World Council. You cannot have a World Council without practising 
inter-church aid. But perhaps we are learning that there is an even deeper 
meaning. Ten years, and more, of this work have shown us that our efforts 
are not always successful, and that our assistance may sometimes look ridi- 
culous in face of the appalling extent and depth of human need. Writing of 
his travels in Asia Dr. van Beyma says : “The ways of helping are so small in 
comparison with the millions who suffer that there is almost no use in inciting 
help to let a drop fall — not in a bucket, but in a cosmic ocean.” It is salutary 
to remind ourselves of the inadequacy of all human effort and at the same time 
of the permanent obligation which our Faith lays upon us to do everything 
we can in mutual aid. 
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“By accepting the privilege of sharing in this work the member churches 
bear witness to their hope in Christ and manifest the reality of the fellowship 
and wholeness of the Church.” The privilege of sharing is not formal or 
secondary. We are discovering that it is deeply related to the preaching of 
the Gospel. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit have become more real to ordinary church 
people who have taken part in inter-church aid and relief giving. And there 
is plenty of evidence that those who have received help on this ecumenical 
basis have at the same time received new vision and courage. 

“The relationships in the field of inter-church aid can only be sustained by 
mutual trust and confidence among the churches.”’ Churches, like men and 
women, do not naturally show mutual trust and confidence! The way of 
ecumenical giving and receiving is hard. The instinct to act independently is 
powerful. Yet the Division relies wholly upon relationships of mutual trust 
and confidence among the churches. It rightly has no power to compel, nor 
funds for action independent of the churches. It is the churches acting toge- 
ther. In spite of delays, and set-backs — often due to the mistakes of the 
Division’s staff — these relationships of mutual trust are growing stronger and 
more articulate. And as a by-product the churches are coming to know one 
another in a wholly new way through inter-church aid. Carefully planned 
visitation between churches, and the presence of fraternal workers related 
to a wide variety of aspects of the life of the churches, greatly accelerate this 
process. Historians will one day indicate the powerful effect of all this ecu- 
menical cooperation at a practical level upon discussions on Christian Unity. 


The Policy of the Division 


The Evanston Working Committee, and its sub-Committees, had to review 
a wide field of past activities and present needs. While they studied and focussed 
the main lines of the Division’s work they could not go deeply into questions 
of future policy. Indeed it was only after the endorsement of the Assembly 
that some of these questions began to take on new aspects. This Consultation, 
therefore, provides a timely and relevant occasion for discussing, and clari- 
fying, the major issues which the Division faces as it seeks to carry out the 
mandate of the Assembly. Let me try to describe them. 


The Beginning of a World Strategy 


It is significant that the Report of the Working Committee, in spite of the 
fact that there were separate sub-committees on Europe and on Asia and 
Africa, does not emphasize that distinction when it deals with policies and 
programme. At Amsterdam, the Department was identified with a concern 
for Europe ; at Evanston the Division was identified with a concern for the 
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whole world. This process has taken place very rapidly. It was only in 1952 
at a meeting of the Joint Committee of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. that it 
really began to take shape. By the Lucknow meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee in 1953 a new mandate had been given. In the Director’s Report of 
October 1953 I wrote : 


“But the extension of the Department’s concern is only in its beginnings. 
It will be some time before we can say that it is really worldwide.” 


The present programme of the Division is still very uneven, but it is already 
worldwide. While we are still fumbling with our approaches to Asian and 
African needs, the plenary sessions of this Consultation will rightly give greater 
attention to them than to the more familiar needs of Europe. And it is our 
great hope that by the end of this Consultation we may really see the beginning 
of a World Strategy. 

Let us pause to look at the significance of the step which is being taken. 
At this Consultation we are still predominantly a European and North Ameri- 
can company. There are only about ten persons present who are Asians or 
who work in Asia, but our effort to think in world terms is already beginning 
to have its effect upon the Churches. Firstly, it prevents unhealthy preoccu- 
pation with the needs of our own churches or of those with which we are tra- 
ditionally concerned. There is a natural human fear of being neglected in the 
framework of a larger programme. There must have been people, sitting on 
the green grass that day beside the Sea of Galilee who wondered if the loaves 
and fishes would last until their turn came! Their fears were unjustified. 
Secondly, there is now such a range of need before us that every church and 
country can find someone else to help. There is remarkable evidence of the 
steady enlargement of the area of giving. A world programme should mean 
that every church can contribute somewhere. There is no-one so poor that 
he cannot find someone worse off. Thirdly, we now have the basis for a far 
wider appeal to the membership of our churches, and a far more generous 
response. We all know the value of specific appeals but their power is greatly 
increased if they are seen against the background of a real attempt to meet a 
total challenge. It is wrong ethically, and foolish from the point of view of 
results, to limit the picture of need, which we put before Christian people. 

I think we are all agreed that a world strategy, manifesting itself in a world 


programme, is eminently desirable. Now let us look at some of the problems 
involved. 


How to Approach the Needs of Asia and Africa 





A young American, who visited Hong Kong some months ago, wrote me 
a letter which gave me a shock. He reported with appreciation on the fine 
work being carried out by the Service to Refugees for Europeans seeking to 
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escape from China. Then he added: “People said they supposed the World 
Council was more interested in the fate of Europeans than in the fate of 
Asians.”” Now that is obviously not the case, but the way in which the work of 
the Division grew up has made it look as if it were true. That is perhaps the 
basic reason for extending our programme beyond Europe. 

But it is not the only reason. The needs of Asia, and through the Kenya 
Emergency, of Africa, have again and again been brought before the Division, 
not only because of the desire for an increased response, but also, and perhaps 
principally, because of the need for coordination. The Beirut Conference on 
Arab Refugees of 1951, arranged by the I.M.C. and the W.C.C., was a case 
in point. Before that time there had been most generous giving, especially 
from the United States. Since then the flow of gifts has notably increased, 
the sources have widened, and regional cooperation has been firmly established. 
At our 1953 Consultation, Mr. Atkinson was about to leave for Korea. Since 
then he has given almost two years’ service, and has found himself acting as 
Director of K.C.W.S. Here again the basis of interest and cooperation has 
been greatly widened. Excellent reports on the Near East and Korea are 
available. 

It was only in November 1954 that the Division was able to add Dr. van 
Beyma to its staff with non-European areas as his field. At the same time the 
far-sighted action of the Department of Church World Service in the United 
States put Dr. Helfferich at our disposal as an emissary to Asia and Africa, 
with special reference to the Surplus Commodities programme. His journeys 
to India and Pakistan before Christmas, to East Asia with Dr. van Beyma in 
the early months of the year, and recently by himself in Africa have been most 
fruitful. Indeed the Asian items in the “First Listing” would not have been 
assembled without the confidence created on the spot by Dr. van Beyma and 
Dr. Helfferich. This is not the place to deal with the variety of the needs out- 
lined in the ‘First Listing.” Everyone will recognise that they are lifted from 
the surface of a vast ocean of suffering. The significant fact is simply that 
they are put before us for action. The Christian leaders of Asian countries 
have placed their confidence in this ecumenical fellowship which the Division 
represents. 

But the situation is not so straightforward as the last paragraph would 
indicate. The staff of the I.M.C. has been working very closely with the staff 
of the Division on a series of problems which this extended programme has 
uncovered, and sometimes created. A comparison with Europe may be help- 
ful. In the post-war period the W.C.C. could quickly take initiative as a coor- 
dinating agency in relation to the needs of devastated countries, and destroyed 
churches. Two factors made this possible : the first was the inner strength and 
power of recovery of the European churches, the second was the absence of 
any developed system of financial relationships with other churches. When 
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we turn to Asia we find churches, which not only have suffered terribly, but 
which represent fractional Christian minorities often without a proved tradi- 
tional structure or a large body of trained leadership. Further the relations 
between the “younger churches” and the “older churches” have been so 
close and so complex that any new coordinating action must proceed with 
caution. 

Perhaps there are two aspects of this situation worth distinguishing. The 
first is the host of confessional and denominational missionary contacts, which 
retain their separate identities. Any coordinated plan, though sponsored by 
a national or regional council, must take account of these historic continuing 
contacts. The second aspect is the difficulty of distinguishing between per- 
manent needs and emergency needs. On the one hand, war and disaster have 
simply turned long-standing problems into emergencies. The relief worker 
must never think he has uncovered a need for the first time, or that his tem- 
porary attention will remove it. On the other hand, a great deal of missionary 
work, just as it has for long been dependent on governmental aid, now finds 
itself dependent upon the emergency psychology of giving. Clear lines are 
impossible to draw. 

In this situation the Division has again and again had recourse to the wise 
principles laid down in 1952 for Cooperation with the I.M.C. and largely sug- 
gested by that body. We continue to avoid direct action by the World Council 
of Churches, wherever possible, and to depend upon national and local 
cooperative action. This may be a slower process but it is infinitely more cons- 
tructive and rewarding. The recent creation of a Protestant Central Relief 
Committee in Hong Kong is an example of good procedure. By acting in this 
way there is a maximum possibility of different churches and missions working 
together, and a minimum possibility of hasty action which might upset existing 
relationships. 

The emphasis on emergency inter-church aid and emergency relief is also 
probably still wise at this stage. The word “‘emergency” solves no problems 
since in the modern world almost everything can be so classified! But the 
sense of impermanence is important, since it is certainly not the business of 
this Division to set itself up as a channel of ecumenical missionary aid. That 
is a far larger problem, to the solution of which we may no doubt render a 
pioneering service. “Emergency” has another value. It reminds us of the 
immediacy of the Christian situation in Asia and Africa, which makes delayed 
action obsolete before it can be effective. Perhaps this temporary basis is in 
reality the only sure basis upon which coordinated effort can be built. The 
historic missionary forces are naturally hesitant about new forms of coopera- 
tion, but they are deeply concerned with the crisis in the relationships between 
the ““West’’ and Asia and Africa. A concerted response to the need of those 
who suffer may perhaps be the only way of meeting that crisis. 
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Relief and Rapid Social Change 


The crisis to which we have referred is in part a political crisis, and this 
report must not stray into the sphere of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs. But here it should be said that the links between the 
Division and the C.C.I.A. have been greatly strengthened over the last two 
years. The basic factor, however, in the life of the countries of Asia and Africa 
today is what has been called, for lack of a better term, Rapid Social Change. 
The Department of Church and Society in the Division of Studies has launched 
a study on Our Common Christian Responsibility in this area. It will be at 
once apparent that there should be an intimate connection between the inter- 
ests of the two Divisions at this point. To make this clear let me quote cer- 
tain considerations which received general acceptance at a Consultation 
arranged by the Division in the U.S.A. in January of this year : 


“1. The churches in Asia and Africa are being profoundly affected by 
the rapid and revolutionary changes in the society of which they are a part. 
No relief action should be taken which is not related to this fact. 

“2. There are great needs in many areas today, created not only by 
natural causes, such as floods or droughts, but also by the changing struc- 
ture of society due to the rapid advance of industrialization. The churches 
throughout the world have a responsibility to help in these areas of need. 

“3. While no relief action must be taken without consultation with 
the churches in the area, too much strain must not be placed upon the 
churches in relation to distribution. In particular, they must not be asked 
to undertake actions which would cause them to be regarded as identifying 
themselves with foreign interests. 

““4. Emergency Inter-Church Aid and Relief must always be regarded 
in the light of the permanent witness of the church and should be linked 
with the study of the Christian responsibility for the social development 
of economically under-developed countries.” 


The connection between relief measures and the Christian responsibility 
for the deeper issues of a changing society need not be further elaborated here. 
Indeed it is too early to say much more. Mr. Abrecht, the Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Church and Society, has just returned from his first field 
visit to West Africa. The pursuit of this study, nationally and regionally, as 
well as internationally, should provide guidance for those dealing with emer- 
gency problems. But, of course, if it can receive adequate support for its 
development, the study will throw light upon the whole missionary task of the 
Church. For the moment we can surely say that it is folly to concentrate on 
ameliorating the worst effects of social change, and not to enable the churches 


to see the part they must play within that process, so alarming in its rapidity 
and so overwhelming in its results. 
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The Continuing Claims of Europe 


The development of a worldwide programme must not mean the desertion 
of the continent where the work of the Division began. But perhaps after 
looking briefly at the problems of Asia and Africa, it is easier to pick out the 
essential points of concern in Europe. It must be admitted that, except for 
appeals in relation to natural disasters, the pattern of inter-church aid support 
in Europe is very largely set. There is a considerable amount of such support 
that runs along confessional or denominational channels, not to speak of 
special interest groups and societies. The sums involved have remained remark- 
ably constant over the last few years. Most of this giving and receiving is now 
recorded by the Division, though every now and then we discover another 
relationship we had not known before. Occasionally we are asked for advice 
or help in the transfer of funds, but, generally speaking, neither the receiving 
nor the giving churches expect very much of us! Is the European task of the 
Division therefore completed ? Certainly not. 

While the pattern of inter-church aid may be largely set, it is essential to 
remind the churches that inter-church aid must never become a habit but must 
be considered again and again in the light of the mission of the whole Church 
of Christ, and that trans-confessional inter-church aid is an obligation upon 
all member churches of the World Council. That is why three special groups 
concerned with Europe have been chosen for “hearings on need” at the Con- 
sultation. Any division of European churches is artificial, but some classifi- 
cation is essential. The three groups are Minority Churches, Orthodox Coun- 
tries and Churches with the Old Catholic Churches, and East Zone of Ger- 
many with Eastern European Churches. 

The Minority Churches are those which carry out their historic task of 
witness in predominantly Roman Catholic, which, alas, often means highly 
secularised, countries. They rightly rely upon the aid of churches in other 
countries in so far as they reach out with the Gospel beyond the range of their 
own strength. The Orthodox and Old Catholic churches have not only been 
more permanently affected by the war than any others, but are willing in a 
wholly new way to accept brotherly assistance in the development of their 
own ancient and precious contribution to Christendom. It should be noted 
that the Evangelical Churches in Orthodox countries have not grown up there 
for purposes of strife, but as a reminder of other forms of Christian fellowship 
and activity. The Churches in the East Zone of Germany, and in certain 
Eastern European countries, in so far as they ask for and can receive help 
from outside, are the representatives of the whole Church of Christ in the 
advanced sectors where the Christian faith is contested by able opponents, 
and material resources are often so desperately lacking. 

There is certainly room in any inter-church aid programme for relation- 
ships between churches bound by traditional ties, or special interests. The 
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Division has no desire to cut across these. We know also that sudden disaster, 
like the terrible succession of earthquakes in Greece, calls forth an instant 
response from Christian hearts. But these motives are not enough. There is 
a need to re-examine the fundamental basis of European inter-church aid and 
to lift it on to a new level. And it is just here that the world setting may help us. 
Behind the new emergency tasks of the Division in Asia stands the Christian 
Mission, the determination that the Gospel shall be preached and the life of 
the Church sustained, and the conviction that such an enterprise demands the 
support of all churches. The work of inter-church aid in Europe can only 
ultimately be justified on the same basis. It is either the difference between life 
and death for the Church, or it is a luxury we can no longer afford in face of 
the challenge of Islam, of the renascent religions of the East, and of militant 
Communism, and in the realisation of the appalling human suffering created 
by the social revolutions of Asia and Africa. Surely the only valid answer is 
that the issues of Christianity are at stake wherever the Church lacks the mate- 
rial and spiritual resources for its task. The political division of the world 
today into two — or three — great blocs has shattered our old conceptions of 
the Christian Mission. The European churches find themselves not only 
behind the lines but on the front. Reinforcements not only need to be sent 
to distant places ; they need to be deployed here. 

If this argument is accepted, it calls for certain practical conclusions which 
are by no means always drawn. The first is that only those projects must be 
put forward for support which are genuinely related to Christian witness. 
Nothing should be asked from others, which we can do ourselves, or which 
we do not care to do because it is secondary. There are still gifts being made 
because of the clever use of contacts, or loyalty to attachments which it would 
cause misunderstanding to break. 

The second conclusion is that wherever possible the method of loans, 
rather than of outright gifts, should be considered. There are very many pro- 
jects which are urgent in the sense of time, rather than in the sense of poverty. 
Hundreds of local churches do not ask to be relieved of their burdens ; they 
ask to be helped to carry them with their own resources. That is why a new 
pamphlet has been prepared for this Consultation on the Ecumenical Church 
Loan Fund. 

The third conclusion is that special attention should be paid to projects 
which are ecumenical in character and therefore have an influence upon the 
life of the churches far beyond the limits of the actual operation. Cimade, 
the historic and ever adaptable venture of French Protestant youth move- 
ments, and the Inter-Church Service in Greek Villages, which has grown so 
sturdily from tentative beginnings, might be mentioned in this connection. 

The fourth conclusion follows, namely that greater flexibility is urgently 
called for. If it is true that certain evangelistic experiments in Latin countries, 
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or training centres in Orthodox countries, are the keys to a radically new 
Christian situation, if it is true that the whole witness of the Orthodox chur- 
ches in the West depends upon certain strong points being held — above all if 
it is true that this is the very moment to throw all the weight we can muster 
behind the churches in the East Zone of Germany, then there should be a 
radical scrutiny of the funds available for Europe, and a far more concerted 
attempt to use them with the maximum effectiveness. There is no point in the 
Division promoting lost causes or forlorn hopes. Should it not be possible to 
start a process at this Consultation which would enable the vital causes to be 
sustained, and the essential hopes to be fulfilled ? 


The Undischarged Responsibility for Refugees 


The Division of Inter-Church Aid still has the additional title “and Service 
to Refugees.”” In spite of all that has been done by governmental, inter- 
governmental and private agencies, there remain many millions of homeless 
people in the world. They are perhaps the most tragic element in an already 
uprooted society. And those who follow a Master who had nowhere to lay 
his head cannot be indifferent to their plight. Besides, the refugees have pro- 
foundly affected church life, sometimes by preventing post-war recovery, often 
by enriching Christian faith and practice. And so we find again and again — 
in Asia or in Europe — the churches involved in the relief and resettlement of 
homeless people. It constitutes the main burden of almost every appeal for 
outside aid. 

But the Division itself continues a service for refugees and migrants for 
a quite specific reason. The real refugee, the homeless person who cannot 
return to his own country, must obviously remain an international respon- 
sibility. At least two countries are involved in his plight and a third is often 
necessary before it can be ended. Once again at Evanston the churches called 
upon the peoples of the world to remember the refugees, and pledged their 
support for the United Nations High Commissioner. This insistence implies 
an obligation upon the part of the World Council to organise the cooperation 
of the churches in different countries on behalf of refugees. It is not only a 
point of honour ; it is an essential factor in any constructive action. The 
United Nations High Commissioner and the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration supply legal protection and means of transport. 
But they cannot themselves find assurances, select and resettle refugees. 
They depend upon voluntary agencies, and amongst these agencies the Service 
to Refugees of the World Council and Lutheran World Service remain the 
one hope of many thousands of Protestant and Orthodox homeless people. 

Migration is one way of dealing with the problem of refugees. It can only 
cater for limited numbers. It is costly and time-consuming, but for many it is 
the best solution, for some the only solution this side of death. An ecumenical 
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body is in a peculiarly fortunate position to help migrants. It can call — and 
we do call — upon the willing aid of churches in many countries. The one 
chart which is always enlightening and deeply encouraging is that which my 
ever resourceful and untiring colleague Miss Jaboor prepares month by month 
showing how thousands of men, women and children have been transported 
from a score of countries in which they have no future to a score of new ones 
where their future is bright. Of course, such movements are dependent not 
only upon the generosity of church people and large intergovernmental sup- 
port in the form of loans, but on governments themselves. And sometimes 
the administrative action is so slow and cumbersome that a great ultimate 
benefit can only be secured after almost intolerable delay. That has been the 
case with the Refugee Relief Act of the U.S.A. It has already cost the Ameri- 
can churches, for their own complementary action in the States and in support 
to this Division, hundreds of thousands of dollars. The financial position of 
the World Council, as a whole, has been jeopardised by the strain of R.R.A. 
procedure and we are only beginning to win through because of the continued 
generous support of the churches. This is not said in a mood of recrimina- 
tion, but in realistic appraisal of the factor which has affected the life of the 
Division more than any other over the last two years. 

But migration is by no means the whole story. Far larger numbers of 
refugees are helped to resettle in the countries of first asylum. Here again we 
have received great help from governmental funds, especially from the Ame- 
rican Government, but at the same time we have been dependent upon the 
active cooperation of national and local churches. I leave it to my colleague 
Dr. Chandler, who has given such magnificent leadership to our whole Service 
to Refugees, to tell you the story of this fascinating part of our programme. 
I would only say that I am continually amazed at the ingenuity and compassion 
which are shown by the whole staff of our Service to Refugees. The chro- 
nically sick are no better after years of exile. The ranks of the aged are steadily 
increasing. There are responsibilities here from which the World Council 
cannot be fully discharged for many years to come. 

One aspect of the Service to Refugees has recently been giving us particular 
concern. Ever since the war we have subsidized churches in exile with the 
funds given us by other churches. The high cost of migration services, and 
the drastic changes in the value of money, have made it impossible to keep 
up former levels of support. Of course these communities have grown fewer 
in numbers, but the tasks of a reduced company of priests and pastors have 
become more difficult. Not all this adjustment has been loss, for we have 
been forced to try to separate continuing inter-church aid from refugee relief 
action. We have appealed to the churches — especially to the German chur- 
ches — to help us. But this remains one of these difficult points of balance in 
our programme, affecting, as it does, the possibilities of Christian worship 
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for thousands upon thousands of men and women whose security is not 
measured by worldly values, but by the shepherding and sheltering care of the 
church of their fathers. The right handling of this problem is another ines- 
capable responsibility. 


The Renewal of the Churches and Human Need 


The avowed objective of the Division is to work for the renewal of the 
churches, and one of the ways indicated for doing this is through the relief 
of human need. It is clearly important to hold these two conceptions together. 
But in practice problems of emphasis arise, and the whole question calls for 
careful and continued examination just at this stage in the work of the Divi- 
sion. It is right to assert that the churches should not lose their way in a 
general charitable enterprise concerned with bettering the lot of suffering 
humanity, but should keep firmly to the path of relationships between chur- 
ches, aimed at strengthening the specific Christian mission of the Church, 
which is so vastly more important than material aid. It is equally right to 
insist that the churches dare not stand aside from the world’s misery, making 
sure that Christians suffer less than other men, but must be willing to give 
themselves, like their Master, for all men, and lose their life to find it. There 
is no answer to this dilemma outside the particular situation, and the indi- 
vidual conscience. But it certainly points up the vital importance of a balanced 
programme, and great honesty in presenting it. 

In Europe the distinction between inter-church aid and relief has become 
clearer every year since the war. Inter-church aid has been associated with 
the strengthening of the life and witness of thechurches. Relief, for its part, 
has become associated with natural disasters, such as floods and earthquakes, 
and with the needs of homeless people. The distinction, of course, cannot 
always be made so precisely. Some of the needs of the churches are still of a 
primary character; paying pastors a living wage, and restoring destroyed 
churches. Much of the aid so greatly needed for the East Zone of Germany 
takes the form of medical supplies and subsistence payments. And, on the 
other hand, even in emergency situations, the approach is now always through 
the churches, and relief is given in their name. 

In Asia two additional factors have made the situation more complicated. 
The first is that normal inter-church aid can largely be identified with giving 
which comes along regular missionary channels. There are exceptions, as 
in the Near East, where an ecumenical inter-church aid committee has been 
created to sponsor the needs of the ancient oriental churches. The Division’s 
task has, however, been confined to “emergency” inter-church aid, a new 
category not always easy to define, but with the emphasis on abnormal needs. 
The second factor is that human suffering in many Asian, and no doubt some 
African, areas is so widespread, so deeply rooted in the life of the total 
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community, that relief can only properly be given without discrimination as 
regards religion. And in such situations it is often unwise or impossible for 
the local churches to be too much involved in detailed distribution. 

This question of emphasis as between inter-church aid and relief has been 
raised sharply by the vastly increased quantities of food available for distribu- 
tion. The governmental action in the United States which led to surplus 
commodities being entrusted to voluntary agencies, including the churches, 
and the discussions at Evanston which led to the Department of Church World 
Service asking the Division to sponsor distribution, have brought immense 
benefits and raised many problems. There is a touch of irony in the contrast 
between Amsterdam 1948 where a valiant attempt was made to emphasize 
spiritual as against material aid, and Evanston 1954 where the concentration 
was upon how best to use masses of supplies ! But perhaps the irony is more 
apparent than real. In Europe, at any rate, the battle for the inter-church aid 
character of giving has so largely been won that it has been possible to increase 
material aid with only here and there the suggestion that spiritual values are 
being lost or overlooked. Mr. Metzler, who is the gift of the Department of 
Church World Service, has developed this programme, not only with rapidity, 
but with sensitiveness, so that all our contacts have been strengthened. 

In Asia the coming of these supplies has opened up the way towards a total 
programme of mutual service between the churches far more rapidly than 
could have been imagined a year ago. But there is also a danger that the 


suddenly increased flow of supplies for undernourished people may be con- 
sidered as the main new contribution of the Western churches to Asia. It is 
urgently necessary to find ways of enabling the churches of Asia to take their 
own stand and make their own witness in face of the rapid social changes, 
and consequent dislocation of the life of the community around them. This 
constitutes the peculiar importance of those proposals for cooperative action 
at a more fundamental level which are beginning to appear in our programme. 


The Ecumenical Challenge to Coordination 


At its Executive Committee meeting of April 28th 1955, the Central Depart- 
ment of Church World Service of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America approved a statement containing the following 
important paragraph : 

“Recognizing the ecumenical character of these services which we share 
with the churches of other countries, and further recognizing that the most 
provident stewardship of our resources requires that our work be coor- 
dinated with the programs of those churches, we have encouraged and 
will continue to encourage the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service 
to Refugees of the World Council in its task of coordinating the efforts of 
all the churches.” 
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In a subsidiary document coordination is thus defined : 


“By coordination Church World Service understands that the Depart- 
ment of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees will be kept informed : 


a) by the representatives of the Christian movement in assisted coun- 
tries of their needs for assistance arising from emergency situations 
requiring rehabilitation and reconstruction efforts, and also 


b) by the representatives of the church relief and reconstruction agen- 
cies in assisting countries of their programs of assistance and 
resources available for meeting specific situations of need ; 


and that on the basis of this information, D.I.C.A.S.R. will so far as 
possible review the total world situation, advise the various national units, 
and suggest to the assisting countries any readjustments in the distribution 
of resources which will prevent unnecessary duplication of assistance to 
some areas and neglect of others.” 


Seldom has the principal function which this Division seeks to perform 
been more clearly or helpfully expressed. The Division accepts the task of 
world coordination and will continue to carry it out to the best of the ability of 
a small staff working in a complicated situation. It is not a self-imposed task, 
but one which the churches ask of us. The operative sentence in the first para- 
graph quoted above is: “The ecumenical character of these services... 
requires that our work be coordinated.” It is not possible to act ecumenically 


without coordination. And coordination needs a central point of focus. 

If coordination is not to be left as an ideal, only very spasmodically attained, 
we must look frankly at some of the problems involved. It is easier to do this 
now than at any previous Consultation simply because the relationships of the 
Division with national and church committees, and especially with national 
fund-raising committees, have never been better. The preparation for the 
Evanston Assembly, the event itself, and the widespread follow-up in so many 
countries, have all helped to produce a climate in which coordination in giving 
and receiving is generally acknowledged to be an inevitable corollary of 
ecumenical conviction. If problems are mentioned, it is because they are real 
ones, which are the concern of us all. 

Firstly, there is a danger that the initiatives of the churches may be lost 
in a system of coordination. That is easy to see in the case of the World Coun- 
cil itself. It is most important not to say, or to suggest, that the World Council 
has done this or that, but to emphasize that churches have acted through the 
World Council. Our best friends may prove our worst enemies in this matter. 
The World Council must not be built up at the expense of the churches. 

But the same danger would seem to exist for national fund-raising agencies. 
They too may stand in the way of the churches and so alienate them from 
coordination. It is not unknown for individual churches, to approach the 
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Division directly for a means of helping other churches, because they feel they 
are being blanketed by a national body. I realise that coordination at the 
national level is an absolutely essential step towards coordination at the world 
level. All I am doing is to remind us all, myself included, that any system of 
coordination will depend for its success on the extent to which the churches 
themselves feel that they are being drawn into a worthier expression of their 
desire to help their fellow-Christians. 

Secondly, there is a danger at the distributing end that the real knowledge 
and wishes of the churches on the spot may be overlooked. That is why, in 
the agreement between the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. as regards Asia and Africa, 
so much importance is given to national cooperating agencies. That is surely 
a cardinal point. The visits of Dr. Helfferich and Dr. van Beyma have proved 
that neither the World Council, nor the American churches through Church 
World Service, wish to impose a pattern of distribution from the outside. 
Ecumenical aid ultimately depends upon good local and national coordination. 

But again a warning is called for. National Inter-Church Aid Committees 
in Europe have in many cases gone quietly out of business because the chur- 
ches themselves felt they could do better by direct outside contacts. National 
Relief Committees which are coming into existence one after another in 
Asia, would do well to watch that experience. Their strength will lie in the 
confidence placed in them by churches and missions in their area, and in their 
ability to provide an objective programme of needs. 

Thirdly, the key question in coordination is clearly that of how to assure an 
ecumenical picture of mutual service, at the same time conserving confessional 
and national initiatives. The most apposite illustrations come from Asia. The 
action of C.W.S. in asking the Division to sponsor the distribution of Surplus 
Commodities was clearly not only generous but wise. There is plenty of evi- 
dence that the sharing of this aid within an ecumenical setting is the only way 
to distribute it without creating unfortunate reactions due to parallel political 
factors. Indeed the pressure is for the World Council — as an ecumenical 
fellowship — to act more widely in Asia. Another illustration is the way in 
which Lutheran World Relief, because there is no Lutheran church in Korea, 
decided to come into Korea Church World Service as a fully cooperating 
agency and did not attempt to set up a separate administration. Whereas in 
Hong Kong obviously the wisest plan is to coordinate Lutheran bodies, and 
then to bring them into a wider coordination. 

Churches of the same confession will always have a special urge to help 
one another. Countries will often desire to stretch out a friendly hand to 
other countries in which they are particularly interested. Nothing must inter- 
fere with that deeply Christian traffic in relationships. But everything must be 
done to show that there is no unworthy competition in that traffic, still less 
motives of power concealed behind it. In the peculiarly sensitive period of 
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history in which we live, more may sometimes be gained for legitimate confes- 
sional and national interests by submerging them in a united approach. Yet 
there are great dangers in that approach appearing to put the World Council 
itself into a position of power. There are difficult questions here, for which 
there are no easy answers. They are the insistent questions of action which 
follow the creation of a World Strategy on paper. 

The fourth point follows from the other three. How far should the Divi- 
sion allow its Ecumenical Service Programme to develop? That programme, 
as you all know, consists to the extent of two thirds of our Service to Refugees. 
I think everyone would agree that this Service must remain for the next few 
years, though our hope is that it will call for progressively less finance. We 
also have certain obvious cooperative enterprises within the Service Programme. 
The great question which the staff has discussed again and again is how large a 
programme should we undertake for Asia and Africa. Our present judgment 
is only to provide for the underwriting of certain cooperative actions at a 
national level, as in the Near East and Korea. We are constantly pressed 
“to take more responsibility” or “to act more forcefully.” To be the focus 
point of coordination is to take a certain kind of responsibility, but it elimi- 
nates forceful action. 

This is the kind of question which neither the Administrative Committee 
nor staff can answer. It depends on how the churches wish to work together. 
Can coordination on paper achieve that ecumenical approach which we all 


desire ? Is some further cooperative action through the Division required ? 
These are questions which our studies of different areas should help us to 
answer. The Ecumenical Service Programme of the last few years has been 
magnificently supported by the churches. But that support will certainly not 
continue unless the churches decide again, on the basis of the known facts, 
what they wish the Division to do in their name. 


Epilogue 

The Report of the Working Committee at Evanston took as its basic 
biblical text : “So then, as we have opportunity, let us do good to all men, and 
especially to those who are of the household of faith” (Galatians 6: 10). 
Our “Year-End Report for 1954,” once again compiled so skilfully and 
cogently by my colleague Mr. Tillman, has as its theme “The Opportunity is 
Immediate.”’ Certainly remarkable opportunities are presented to us in the 
“First Listing of World Needs.” There are many things which should be done 
in 1955-56 which would be of great benefit to mankind and for the strengthen- 
ing of Christ’s Church. And if some of these opportunities may not last beyond 
1955-56, then the urgency is upon us in a new way. For as those who have 
accepted the love of God we are bound to do good to all men. Love is a 
quality which must be shared. And it is in short supply because Christians 
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so readily turn inward on themselves. The household of faith calls for our 
special care, not because it is a family which should survive, even though 
others perish, but because only through it can the world be reached. And 
what we have to give the world is not our casual aid nor our surplus com- 
modities, but, in and through them, this same love of God which we cannot 
receive unless we pass it on. “‘Do not be deceived” St Paul wrote a few sen- 
tences earlier ‘““God is not mocked, whatever a man sows, that he will also 
reap.” 


LETTER FROM THE MOSCOW PATRIARCHATE 
TO THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
(Translated from the Russian) 


To the President of the World Council of Churches 
Bishop Dr. Otto Dibelius 


To the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


Dear Mr. President, Dear Mr. General Secretary: 


The Most Holy Patriarch has received the communications of October 18, 
1954 which were sent to him by Archbishop Boris on your behalf, including 
the Appeal of the World Council of Churches which was adopted by the 
Second Assembly in Evanston in August, the report of the section on Inter- 
national Affairs, the resolutions in part, “Evanston Speaks,” and other 
documents of the Second Assembly. 

We have studied all these documents and, having considered their contents, 
we esteem it our duty to declare the following to the World Council of 
Churches : 

Without renouncing her basic policy of not mixing in politics, the Russian 
Orthodox Church does not remain unconcerned for the secular life of her 
members in its manifold aspects. While considering these aspects exclusively 
from the Orthodox position, she guides her faithful people to a Christian 
understanding of life. 

The documents of which we speak are chiefly concerned with the present 
international situation, questions and problems of human existence, war and 
peace in the light of the Christian conscience, as they find expression in the 
World Council of Churches. 

As will be apparent in what follows, we shall deal with these problems 


because of their close relationship to the evangelical truth preached by the 
Church. 
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The problem of the peaceful co-existence of different political and social 
systems is today, indeed, a question of the utmost importance. This is all 
the more important in its Christian significance, since the maintenance of 
peace in the world, which is our task, depends on its positive or negative 
solution. Peace is the basic condition for the creative activity of all peoples, 
time which furthers the general development of man, in particular his spiritual 
growth. Peace on earth means that blessed time of the upbuilding of the 
Church, the attainment of the highest spiritual goals by men —God’s peace which 
according to the words of the apostle “‘passeth all understanding” (Phil. 4 : 7) 
and which is called to “rule in your hearts” (Col. 3: 15). On the basis of 
this Christian attitude we have considered all these problems, which are 
reflected in the documents mentioned above. 

Because of the emphasis which the World Council of Churches puts on 
the Appeal we have given our special attention to it. The suggestions contained 
in it for regularising the relations between the nations are not new to us. 
We have already had occasion to express our opinion on all these suggestions 
publicly, in such a way that they appeared in a Christian light. When we 
turn to an analysis of the Appeal, we cannot avoid calling particular attention 
to the call for the creation of a new atmosphere in the mutual relationships 
between the different states, an atmosphere in which there would be no place 
for unfriendly relationships between neighbours. 

The Russian Church has long condemned the seeds sown by certain mili- 
taristic circles which attempt to create an atmosphere of fear between the 
nations and of unjustified mistrust of the peace-loving attitude of our country. 
And the desires and recommendations expressed by the W.C.C. calling the 
governments and nations to continue discussion and to promote the exchange 
of visits for the building up of mutual understanding are in our opinion a 
serious basis for peaceful co-existence of the different social and political 
systems. All the more so, because that honesty and fairness in the relations 
between nations which are necessary for the realisation of such an undertaking 
are in the eyes of God works of inestimable worth, whereby we become 
recipients of His great mercy. 

The Appeal then mentions two specific conditions which must be met 
because of their great significance if mankind is to avoid a catastrophe : 

1) The outlawing of all weapons of mass destruction, including the atom 
and hydrogen bombs and provision for international supervision and 
control to assure security for all nations, together with a marked 
restriction of all other armaments. 

2) The absolute certainty that no nation will undertake aggressive or 
subversive activities in other countries or support them. 

This declaration of the W.C.C. accords with the unanimous desire of 

all peace forces, which are convinced that an outlawing of all weapons of mass 
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destruction and a restriction of all other weapons and of armament is an 
extremely important contribution to the upbuilding of the world and a 
guarantee of mutual understanding and the cooperation of the nations, while 
the strict observance of the governmental principle of non-intervention lays 
down the most important condition for the creation of a new atmosphere 
in international relationships. Christian conscience forces us to this view. 
The prophet and psalmist, David, bears witness to the way God thwarts the 
over-confidence of the mighty (Psalm 10: 5). And the prophet Isaiah foretells 
a time when men shall walk in God’s ways, and beat their swords into plough- 
shares and shall not know war anymore (Isaiah 2: 4). Is not a determined 
striving towards this goal the task which faces the Christian conscience today ? 

We hope that the creation of a controlled international order will contribute 
towards putting a stop to the armaments competition among certain of the 
great powers and towards encouraging them to renounce the expansion of 
their power by threatening to use or by using weapons in their disagreements 
with other nations. Can threats of the use of force be proof of a just cause ? 
The enemies of peace should not forget that according to the words of the 
wise King Solomon, those who sow iniquity shall reap vanity (Prov. 22:8). 

We consider it to be our moral duty to express our understanding and 
sympathy for the justified demands of people in the economically underdeve- 
loped countries and for their call to other nations and peoples to help in 
raising their living standard, as these demands are mentioned in the Appeal 
of the W.C.C. Particularly we must point out that the disarmament of the 
great powers would release the necessary means for the pursuance of this 
noble goal. Is not the love which we must put on the fruit of the Spirit 
(Gal. 5:22, Col. 3: 12), to be merciful as our Father is merciful (Luke 6 : 36) ? 

We also feel that the efforts of the representatives of Christian Churches 
to create better understanding between churches and nations to strengthen 
their closer friendly relationships and the spirit of Christian love which they 
would pour out would be of inestimable service to mankind for the establish- 
ment of peace and justice on earth. 

Of equal importance is without doubt the prayer of World Christendom 
for peace which rises up to Almighty God, in sure confidence in the unshaka- 
bleness of faith and in hope in Christ as the source of peace. 

As to the moral and practical factors which may further the creation of 
a new international order serving the cause of peace and the establishment 
of friendship among all nations of the earth, we permit ourselves to point 
to the active role of the Russian Orthodox Church which has done considerable 
preparatory work by means of innumerable practical acts in this direction 
in the years 1948-1954. In particular the Movement of Peace Supporters 
obtained the blessing of the Russian Orthodox Church, which sees in it the 
faithful gathering of men of good will for the creation of lasting peace among 
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the people. The Russian Orthodox Church has won large Christian circles 
in East and West for this movement, which has doubtless contributed to a 
strengthening of its beneficial effects on the international situation. 

As to the active participation of Christians in the effective healing of the 
international situation, we consider it only proper to say that our Western 
brethren could widen their outlook as to the possibility of the existence of 
different form sof human “living together,” and that they could fully recognize 
Christian participation in the struggle for peace as a universal Christian 
obligation. 

In this respect, in striving towards the strengthening of the struggle for 
security and the establishment of peace in the world, and towards the creation 
of a genuine Christian atmosphere on earth, the W.C.C. and its members 
could still de very, very much. 

We are not wrong in saying that the mere statement of righteous proposal 
is today in no way enough. Rather, has not the time come when the W.C.C. 
should call Christians who are in the Ecumenical Movement to ask from their 
parliaments and governments that they take concrete steps towards the normal- 
izing of the international atmosphere, especially in such a way as is indicated 
in the Appeal of the Second Assembly of the W.C.C. and to insist on their 
demands? It is well known that the resolution which had been adopted by 
the North Atlantic Bloc (NATO) in December 1954, was an attempt to 
legalize destructive war with atomic weapons and to create an atmosphere 
which would make it seem credible that such a war was unavoidable. For 
Christian conscience there is no doubt but that the atomic aggressors must 
be stopped. Love for one’s neighbour alone requires that. To this our 
Saviour Himself calls us when He answers the question of the Pharisee 
and says that love for one’s neighbour is equal to one’s love for God and 
that on these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets 
(Mat. 22 : 37-40). 

The methods for the avoidance of the new danger which threatens the 
world have been proposed in the January resolutions of the office of the 
World Council of Peace, which, in a most forceful way, condemn atomic 
war as well as the production of atomic weapons. In the last analysis these 
resolutions point the way to the most rapid attainment of a policy of conti- 
nuing discussion among governments, to disarmament and to the utilization 
of atomic power exclusively for peaceful purposes. Without reservation we 
welcome the initiative of the World Council of Peace for a controlled campaign 
of protest against atomic war, and we express our conviction that the hundreds 
of millions of signatures affixed to the appeal which has been issued by the 
World Council of Peace in Vienna will be an unshakable bulwark against 
the warmongers ; and we ask the W.C.C. to place itself at the head of the 
Christians in the ecumenical movement in giving their support to the appeal, 
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in the unshakable belief that their signatures will be a concrete contribution 
to the establishment of peace in the world and a life without danger. 

An objective attitude on the part of the W.C.C. towards the World Council 
of Peace will without doubt be accepted by peace-loving, progressive men 
with deep satisfaction. 

We are convinced that the W.C.C. must give up its biased and even pre- 
judiced opinion about the activity of the World Council of Peace. How 
worthy of the World Council of Churches would its participation in the 
World Council of Peace be! How strongly the authority of the W.C.C. 
would grow in this case! And how much closer would the longed-for preserv- 
ation of mankind from the danger of a new war be ! 

This is our opinion about the Appeal adopted by the W.C.C. We note 
that the text of the Message of the Second Assembly of the W.C.C. and 
especially the Report on Christians in the Struggle for a World Community 
contain, besides the basic elements of the Appeal of the W.C.C., also to a 
great extent purely political matters which present the world situation today 
in a most biased fashion. 

We shall postpone an evaluation of these documents until the report of 
the Second Assembly in Evanston, which you promised, has reached us. 

As to the partial report “Evanston Speaks,” especially in the third section 
about religious freedom, we must unfortunately point out that religious liberty 
is restricted in those countries where the so-called state churches, i. e., the 
ruling churches, persecute people of other faiths with the help of state authority. 

In our country, as is well known, religious freedom, the unhindered 
activity of the churches is guaranteed and defined by the law that at the same 
time excludes any intervention in the life of the Church from outside. The 
many clerical and secular delegations which visit the Soviet Union can bear 
witness to this fact. They have come to this understanding after having 
become acquainted in many ways with the life of our Church. And it is our 
joy to discover that these witnesses have not been without results. 

Finally may we ask you to accept our deep thanks for the trouble you 
took in sending the above-mentioned Appeal and documents? As always 
we are interested in the work of the W.C.C. and its organs, and we shall be 
glad in the future to receive its official and other publications. 

May Christ, our Lord and Saviour, bless the progress of the World Council 
of Churches towards truth, in the ways of the Lord (Psalm 24: 4-5, 10). 
In brotherly love in Christ, on behalf of the Most Holy Patriarch and the 
Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church, 


Member of the Holy Synod : 


NIKOLAI. 
Metropolitan of Krutice and Kolomna. 


February 21, 1955. 
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MESSAGE AND RESOLUTIONS FROM THE 
MIDDLE EAST CHRISTIAN YOUTH LEADERS’ CONSULTATION 
At Beirut — April 1955 


MESSAGE 


We who have met in this consultation wish to greet you, the Christian 
young people of our countries and to express to you some of our convictions. 
For the first time, Christian youth leaders of the Orthodox Churches of Cons- 
tantinople, Antioch, Cyprus and Greece, the Coptic, Armenian, Ethiopian 
and Syrian Orthodox Churches, the Evangelical and Anglican Churches, 
coming from many countries of the Middle East have met together. We pray 
that this meeting will be the beginning of a new chapter in the history of 
Christian youth work in this part of the world. 

We have had a rich experience in worship, study and fellowship, with 
the blessing of bishops and other Church authorities concerned. We are 
grateful that in spite of very real differences which separate us, which we have 
felt deeply and which weaken the Christian witness, our common Lord has 
brought us together and allowed us to have this real fellowship with each 
other. Accordingly, we pledge to do our utmost to achieve, by the grace of God, 
that full unity among all Christians which our Lord desires for His people. 

We have expressed our common and deep concern for religious education 
and the varied activities of Christian youth, and our common need of trained 
youth leaders. This requires us to continue our efforts to know better our 
fellow-Christians of other Churches, to exchange experiences in a sincere, 
adequate and systematic way, and to seek together to face and solve our 
common problems. This mutual understanding and cooperation is as vitally 
necessary within, as between, our countries. 

We are challenged by Christ’s command to love one another as He loved 
us and to be witnesses of the power of His love in spreading the Gospel. 
Christian youth cannot accept this obligation without personal commitment. 
As we draw closer to Christ through Bible Study, through the sacraments and 
a life of prayer, He will bring us closer to each other and manifest through us 
the glory of His cross and resurrection. Thus can young people of our coun- 
tries, in the manifold opportunities and needs of their everyday life, know and 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, and act accordingly. 

In the fulfillment of this task, Christian youth activities and movements 
need the whole-hearted support of the Churches, and their appreciation of the 
integral and significant role of young people in the life and work of the Churches. 

We have met in the joy of the Easter season and the message of Christ’s 
victory over death and sin assures us that the power of God will triumph over 
our failures and weaknesses, if we remain obedient to the word of Him who 
said, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” (John 16: 33). 
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RESOLUTIONS 


We have deeply sensed the need for the spiritual renewal of youth in their 
Churches and we recognise the part they have to play in carrying out the 
mission of the Church. For this purpose we especially urge youth groups 
and movements to assert the importance of the study of the Bible, the 
teaching of the Church, and prayer and sacramental life. 


Living in an area where different religions exist, we urge Christian youth 
to witness to their faith through love for their countrymen and the people 
among whom they live, by a better understanding of them and what they 
believe, and by closer spiritual contacts with them. 


. We are convinced of the necessity of breaking down the isolation which 
has kept Christians from a full and effective common witness of their 
faith to the world. We urge Christians to strive together for a fuller and 
deeper knowledge of each other, with the aim of promoting understanding, 
cooperation, and unity among the Churches. 


. Interrelationship between the Churches has been a real concern of our 
conference. We believe that : 


a) The Churches should always avoid seeking to win members of other 
Churches by offering special advantages, economic or otherwise ; 
by moral pressure ; by taking advantage of difficult situations in 
another Church ; or by misrepresenting its tenets. 

b) The right and duty of every Church to proclaim Christian truth 
and to express its convictions must be respected and acknowledged. 


We have been stirred by the grave spiritual and material situation of the 
Arab refugees. And while we appreciate the efforts made on their behalf 
by Churches and other voluntary agencies, we appeal to the World Council 
of Churches to continue to voice its deep concern for a just and fair solu- 
tion of this problem. 


THE EVANSTON ASSEMBLY AND THE HOPE OF ISRAEL 


Editorial note : 


The following letter from the Bishop in Jerusalem (Church of England) 
is addressed to the International Review of Missions, but since it was also sent 
to The Ecumenical Review, and since it deals with a question which arose at 
the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches, it is also printed 
in this review. 

The record of the plenary meeting on Saturday August 28 shows that the 
sequence of events was the following. Dr. Fry, as Chairman of the Steering 
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Committee, referred to the fact that in an earlier session the Assembly had 
decided to omit any reference to Israel in the Statement on the report of the 
Advisory Commission. The Steering Committee had considered this matter 
and desired to propose to the Assembly to instruct the Central Committee to 
make suitable arrangements for the study of this subject. Dr. Fry then read 
the last draft of the statement on the Advisory Commission and moved that the 
Assembly receive and adopt the statement. The vote was taken and this motion 
was adopted. The Chairman then asked whether any delegates desired to 
discuss the other motion concerning a study to be made of the question of 
“the Hope of Israel.”” Pastor Maury was the first speaker. He called attention 
to the fact that a number of delegates had drawn up a declaration in which 
they expressed their convictions on the subject, and urged that some use 
should be made of this declaration. (This declaration had been distributed 
to the delegates at the beginning of the meeting). The next speaker was the 
Bishop in Jerusalem. He did not speak against the study of this subject, but 
said that the Assembly’s decision not to make any reference to Israel should 
be respected. The motion made by Dr. Fry was then put and carried. Dr. Jo- 
seph Sittler was then given opportunity to read the declaration on the Hope of 
Israel signed by a number of delegates. The Chairman declared that this 
declaration would be put in the record of the meeting. 


4 May 1955. 
The Editor, 
International Review of Missions. 
Sir, 

My attention has been drawn to an article by Robert Smith in your April 
issue, regarding what took place at Evanston on the subject of Israel. And 
since that article makes certain statements about myself which, if credited, 
might be extremely damaging to the work of my colleagues (and myself) in 
the Jerusalem Bishopric, I must ask you to allow me an opportunity to reply. 

May I first point out a certain discrepancy? The article says on p. 198 
that “the problem of Israel cropped up unexpectedly.” But on the next page 
it is stated that “an attempt had been made... to find a place for the discussion... 
either in the report of section 2... or in the report of the main theme.” The same 
paragraph goes on to refer to two recommendations which were circulated to 
groups, and to the preparatory volume “The Church and the Jewish People.” 
How then was the raising of the problem unexpected ? 

On page 201 the writer states that “they” (the Continental delegates) 
“seemed hypnotized,” “were bewildered,” and “‘were puzzled by the inter- 
vention on the anti-Israel side of Dr. Stewart, Bishop in Jerusalem, whose 
very title should have made him a champion of Israel.” 

I must protest most vigorously against the two-fold petitio principi involved 
in the last sentence. The title of Bishop in Jerusalem (or anywhere else) should 
make a man a champion of truth and of justice, and a dedicated Servant of 
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the spiritual Israel, the Christian Church. (“We are the circumcision, which 
worship God in the Spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence 
in the flesh.””) But it does not, and should not make him a champion of any 
race, any state, or any political creed. Similarly, to describe a vote against 
the particular proposal that was before the Assembly as a vote “‘on the anti- 
Israel side” is to beg the whole question, and betrays the very presupposition 
which bedevilled the whole controversy — and was the very reason why I for 
one was against “references to Israel.” If the Continental delegates were 
“hypnotized,” “amazed,” “bewildered” and “puzzled” at the reaction to 
their proposals, we who have lived for nearly a generation at the heart of the 
problem were not. We knew exactly what would happen, and that was why 
we were anxious that the question should not be raised. To suggest that our 
attitude was therefore anti-Semitic is simply untrue, and frankly insulting. 

It is further stated on page 201 that I opposed even a proposal that the 
issue be studied further. As a matter of fact, I most emphatically stated that 
of course it was desirable that the Study Department be asked to go further into 
the theological question of the relationship between Old Testament prophecy 
relating to Israel after the flesh and New Testament doctrine relating to Israel 
after the spirit. I said that I should be the last man in the world to discourage 
such study, and that the very fact that Christians differed on the subject was 
sufficient reason on the one hand that we should study it further, and on the 
other that we should make no pronouncement until we had studied it further. 

And here perhaps there may be some chance of clearing up a misunder- 
standing. Dr. Smith says it was proposed from the chair that the Central 
Committee should study the issue further. If it was, I certainly was not 
aware of it — nor to my certain knowledge were many others. So far as I 
knew, I spoke and voted against the acceptance of the “Declaration by 24 
Members” quoted earlier in the article. (Dr. Smith is definitely wrong in 
saying that it came after the vote : it was before us throughout that particular 
session, and in my hand when I spoke.) I voted against it, less because I was 
opposed to the document itself, though its logic seems to me sadly astray, 
than because the Assembly had already voted “to delete all reference to 
Israel,” and I deprecated any attempt to evade or reverse that vote. 

I am glad that Dr. Smith, on page 203, tries to disentangle the “funda- 
mental issues,” though frankly I do not know what he means by “the mis- 
sionary issue” in this connection. Does, or did, anyone at Evanston or else- 
where, question the obligation of the Church to evangelize the Jew as well 
as the Moslem or the heathen ? Or does Dr. Smith suggest that that obligation 
is less towards the Moslem and the heathen than towards the Jew ? 

And, finally, “There is the issue of nationalism. Every Jew is a living 
witness against the idolatry of nationalism.” I wish that my experience enabled 
me to echo that statement. If he would amend it to “every Christian Jew,” 
I would gladly do so. 

Yours faithfully, 
WESTON 
Bishop in Jerusalem. 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


Visit to the Ancient Patriarchates and the Church of Greece 


In the course of a journey to the countries of the Near East the General 
Secretary visited the four historic Patriarchates of the Orthodox Church as well 
as the Church of Greece. In each case he had occasion to discuss the relations of 
the Orthodox Churches to the World Council. It became clear that the full 
and active participation of the Orthodox Churches in the Evanston Assembly 
had led to an increased interest in the Council. At the same time the corres- 
pondence between the Council and the Patriarchate of Moscow (see our Chro- 
nicle section) had been followed with deep interest and left the impression that 
misunderstandings about the nature and purpose of the Council were on the way 
to be cleared up. 

In each of the Churches concerned there are important developments. The 
Patriarchate of Constantinople can be proud of the growth of its theological 
school at Halki with its student body from many nations. In the Patriarchate 
of Antioch fine new schools have recently been opened. In Jerusalem the Patri- 
archate rejoices in the growth of the number of pilgrims to the Holy Land. 
Alexandria has its fine new library. In the Church of Greece the growth of 
educational institutions and the production of religious literature can serve as 
an example to churches in all parts of the world. In order to appreciate these 
signs of life at their full value it is important to remember that every one of these 
churches has lived for a long time under the strong pressure of a non-Christian 
environment and that some of them are still in that situation to-day. The non- 
Orthodox world must never forget that these Churches have borne and still bear 


in several lands of the Near East the primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of the Christian witness. 


Christian Youth in the Middle East 


Ecumenical Work Camps have helped many young people in the Middle East 
to grasp what the Ecumenical Movement is and what the World Council of 
Churches stands for. In these camps they experienced a true Christian fellow- 
ship cutting through international and confessional differences. They realised 
the implications of the Christian faith in spheres of life they had not considered 
as yet. But some youth leaders expressed the desire for a further ecumenical 
experience which would give them an opportunity to discuss together those many 
problems which young Christians face in this part of the world and in their 
Christian youth work. Therefore, after an extensive staff visitation through most 
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of the countries in the Middle East, the Youth Department called a consultation, 
the first of its kind in the Middle East, which took place in Beirut from April 18 
to 26. It was probably the most inclusive ecumenical conference which has ever 
been held in this area of the world. Christian youth leaders came from the Ortho- 
dox Churches of Constantinople, Antioch, Cyprus, and Greece, the Coptic, 
Armenian, Ethiopian and Syrian Orthodox Churches, the Anglican and Evan- 
gelical Churches, from the Sudan to Turkey, Iran to Greece. It was the first 
World Council Conference where Protestants were a minority. 

For someone attending the conference from outside the area, the vitality 
of many of these youth leaders was striking ; so was their concern for the future 
of their Churches, for the witnessing task of the Churches in a non-Christian, 
and in many cases, a hostile, environment. There was a desire to understand 
the society in which they live and to break down the isolation of the Christian 
community. The tense religious, political and social situation, the unsolved, 
tragic Arab refugee problem deeply affected and involved the majority of the 
participants. There could not but be deep differences between the views of the 
different confessions represented, but there was also a sense of belonging toge- 
ther, of mutual respect and a desire to work together for the best interests of 
the young generation of their respective Churches and countries, and for an 
ultimate unity among all Christians. 


A World Strategy for World Needs 


The Consultation of the Division of Interchurch Aid and Service to Refugees 
on « World Need and Strategy » was held at Les Rasses, Switzerland between 
May 31 and June 6. It gave opportunity to many of the friends of Robert Mackie, 
the Director of the Division, to see the breadth and insight he has brought to the 
evolution of this very « human » side of the World Council’s work. 

On the closing evening of the consultation the mist and rain left the enormous 
valley between the heights of the Jura and the peaks of the alpine chain. The 
lights of the world below and the white mountains were like signs of new vistas 
emerging, as over a hundred and twenty delegates from every continent contem- 
plated the needs of the human race and the Church’s commission to try to meet 
them. 

The distinctive characteristics of this meeting were first that it had a much 
larger attendance from Asia than any previous meeting of this kind, second that 
it was permeated by the conviction that it is the obligation of the churches to 
minister to human need wherever it is found and in whatever form, third that it 
made clear that so many churches which have been and often still are receiving 
churches desire to participate actively in a common world-wide plan of mutual 
Service. 

The recommendations of the meeting at Les Rasses will now go forward 
to the Division’s Administrative Committee and thence to the Central Committee 
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of the World Council. If adopted, they will definitively establish a growing 
programme of material and spiritual aid in emergency situations in Asia and 
Africa. Les Rasses may later be seen as an important stage in the process 
marked out for the churches by the post-war meetings at Whitby, Bangkok, 
Willingen, Lucknow and Evanston. The means chosen will not be powerful and 
imposing. No vast new agency is to be called into being. The Asian and African 
churches themselves must say what they desire. Other churches will stand ready 
to help them in the often alarming but pregnant situations that confront them. The 
task of the Division in this new field of work is to be advice, co-ordination and 
the provision of essential staff. The undertaking would not be possible without 
the close co-operation of the International Missionary Council through the 
Joint Committee. It will be facilitated by intensive surveys, now in preparation 
by the Division of Studies, on the responsibilities of Christians in areas of rapid 
social change. The penetrating reports delivered by staff members who have 
been travelling in recent months in Asia and Africa furnish the World Council 


with indispensable background for the furtherance of a protracted and delicate 
task. 


One of the pleasing features of the Consultation was the visit of two distin- 
guished leaders from intergovernmental bodies in Geneva; Dr. van Hoeven 
Goedhart, the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, and M. Pierre 
Jacobsen, Deputy Director of the Inter-governmental Committee for European 
Migration. The first visitor gave a fascinating survey of the most pressing 
problems he has to meet ; the second paid tribute in the course of his analysis 
of the problem of European overpopulation to what the churches are doing to 
help the emigrant. The presence of Elfan Rees, of the Commission of the Chur- 
ches on International Affairs, who was in the chair, and the frank and cordial 
tone of the speeches and discussion showed participants in the consultation that 
the relationships between the World Council and the international organisations 
in Geneva are close and fruitful. 


Perhaps one of the questions that should be asked after this remarkable 
meeting is “‘What theology is to underlie and inform these ‘works, without which 
our Faith is dead?’”’ What is a ‘need’ in Biblical terms? How are we to deter- 
mine what needs are to be met first? Where are our directives from God as we 
co-operate in what we are doing with states and with secular agencies? What 
are the peculiar temptations of the providing churches and the receiving churches ? 
How are we to bridge the gulf between the motives and cultural environment of 
the Western givers and the destitution of the poor and needy, who are crying in 
our generation for justice and for bread? Do we need a Commission that can 
enlarge our mandate to approach some of these questions that are being asked 
within the Division of Interchurch Aid? Or, on the other hand, is there a danger 
that the Division itself could become “‘cumbered about much serving?” What 
is the Bible saying about all this to the churches? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE THEOLOGY OF WORSHIP 


LEITURGIA. Handbuch des evangelischen Gottesdienstes, edited by KARL 
FERDINAND MULLER and WALTER BLANKENBURG. Johannes Stauda- 
Verlag, Kassel. 


Band I: Geschichte und Lehre des Evangelischen Gottesdienstes. /952- 
1954. 534 pp. DM. 36.—. 

Band II: Gestalt und Formen des Evangelischen Gottesdienstes. 1954- 
1955. 414 S. Six parts so far published. 


A History OF WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, by WILLIAM D. 
MAXWELL. Oxford University Press, 1955. 190 pp. 15s. 


ORDINAL AND SERVICE BOOK for use in Courts of the Church of Scotland. 
Prepared by the General Assembly’s Committee on Public Worship and 
Aids to Devotion. Oxford University Press, 1931. Second edition 1954. 
91 pp. 8s. 6d. 


A HIsTorRicAL APPROACH TO EVANGELICAL WorsuHiPp, by ILION T. JONES. 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1954. 319 pp. $4.50. 


The movement for liturgical renewal, originally initiated by a few specialists, 
has now become the concern of the Church and of theology. This is no 
exaggeration. Serious theological study is again being devoted to worship ; 
the order of service is no longer left to the arbitrary preference of the individual 
local clergy. Nevertheless, apart from a few standard works like Rietschl’s 
Liturgik, the literature on the subject of worship has been written mainly 
by specialists. 

But now the Johannes Stauda-Verlag (which for nearly thirty years has 
been publishing books in Germany dealing with the whole problem of “‘new 
forms of worship”), has brought out a comprehensive Handbook of Evangelical 
Worship, which is an attempt to coordinate the recent study on the history 
and meaning of the liturgy. This handbook is not intended for specialists ; 
it is written for everyone who exercises an office in the Church, or who 
gives service there, and also for those who are preparing themselves to work 
in the Church, for whom it is most useful. 

The first volume, which appeared in 1952, opens with a history of Christian 
worship, written by Rudolf Stahlin. Although this chapter contains the 
most essential facts, it is rather too short (only 80 pages). It certainly works 
out the essential lines, and so we must reconcile ourselves to the condensation 
of the material and also to a few mistakes in the details. 
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The other contributions — on church-buildings, the church calendar, the 
Ordinary and on preaching — also contain a wealth of historical detail. 

In the same volume Peter Brunner of Heidelberg gives a systematic account 
of the nature of worship — a doctrine of worship (this is a field which has so 
far hardly been studied at all by Lutheran systematic theology). Brunner 
takes as his starting-point the act of redemption which occurs in worship ; 
his view is that worship itself is a form of redemption, a means by which God 
works to redeem man. The different questions raised by Brunner cannot 
be dealt with in this review. But it is impossible to over-emphasise the fact 
that this enquiry is of great importance to all of us, who are working in the 
Church, and that it completely refutes the idea that “worship” is something 
outside the sphere of “theology.” Not only does Brunner systematically 
show that worship is the place where man is drawn into God’s plan of salvation, 
and where the eschatological Church of Christ is actually constituted ; he 
also draws practical conclusions. See in Volume I, pp. 200 ff. what he says 
about blessing, which may give food for thought to those Churches which 
no longer dare to bestow a blessing, but only to “pray for a blessing” (as 
they so nicely express it). His doctrine of worship is not merely theoretical ; 
he suggests how it should be applied in practice. This question must be 
faced by anyone who, like Brunner, has realised that true worship includes 
both means of grace, Word and Sacrament, and that the normal Protestant 
practice of not celebrating Communion at all, or doing so only as an appendage 
on special occasions, is inadequate and is not in accordance with Scripture. 
Brunner has provided that biblical and systematic foundation, for which the 
pioneers of liturgical renewal have been looking so long — a form of worship 
which contained both Word and Sacrament in one and the same service — 
in other words, the form of the Mass without its Roman deformations. It 
must be recognised as an error that large sections of Protestantism have lost 
sacramental worship; they even think they can get on without regularly 
administering the Sacrament. Not only does Brunner, like the late Paul 
Graff, show up the radical error of this development; he also shows how 
to arrange the service in accordance with the true nature of Protestant worship. 

Anyone who, like the reviewer, belongs to the Lutheran Confession, will 
find no difficulty in agreeing with Brunner’s views and in putting them into 
practice (but see also Vilmos Vajta’s reviews in Vol. 4, 1955, of the Lutherische 
Rundschau and in No. 17, 1954, of the Evang. luth. Kirchenzeitung). Other 
confessions, however, may raise objections to this doctrine of worship. 

Although in a mysterious way the service of worship foreshadows and 
represents the Kingdom of Heaven, it is held in this world, and therefore the 
place and the time of worship are also, and rightly, considered in the hand- 
book. Gerhard Langmaack has contributed a chapter on “The Place of 
Worship.” He gives a survey of the history of church architecture from the 
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very beginning, through the Gothic period on to the (in my own opinion) 
never really successful attempts to build churches suited to the nature of the 
Protestant service. Langmaack, who is himself an architect, then outlines 
suggestions for a new style in church architecture, basing them on what 
Brunner says in the preceding chapter. We may be very grateful for the 
many indications as to how the different component parts of the church- 
building can be arranged so as to form a significant whole. 

The fourth contribution includes an article on the church calendar by 
the late Gerhard Kunze. Like Langmaack, he goes fully into the historical 
background of his subject. Here also the principle applies which must apply 
in all study of the history of the liturgy and which unfortunately is all too 
often decried as “historicism” : that when initiating any new forms of worship, 
we must refer back to the Early Fathers. Kunze takes the church-calendar 
as an example to show that in the Church we are not dealing with things 
which were originally thought out at a desk, but with things which have 
grown up organically. A genetic explanation of this kind also prevents us 
from experimenting with the church calendar, even if many things in it appear 
to us completely illogical or meaningless. But on the other hand it teaches 
us to recognise false ways of approach and where necessary to eliminate them 
(cf. especially pp. 524). But what does the church-calendar mean to us? 
It is nothing less than an unfolding of the mystery of Christ in an annually- 
recurring cycle, the opportunity for the direct practice of Christianity. The 
church-calendar is not an escape from time ; it is the opportunity “to arrange 
and form the whole of life in the light of the Gospel” (page 533). 

Here also certain questions remain unanswered. Is it sufficient to explain 
the reduction of holy-days at the time of the Reformation as mainly due 
to the social background of Luther and Zwingli (page 498)? And do we 
really reconcile ourselves to the view that in Protestantism the time of prepa- 
ration before Easter has assumed the character of a “‘Passiontide’” ? (From 
the purely practical point of view this compels the preacher either to give up 
reading the pericopes of the Early Church, or where that is not possible 
forces him to alter their scope by means of all sorts of questionable tricks). 
These questions, and others like them, must be raised. 

This first volume is the real basis for the whole handbook ; it forms a 
single whole with its four themes — the history, the nature, the place and 
the time of Worship. The second volume deals with the forms of worship, 
or rather with the separate parts of it. A full comment must be postponed 
until this second volume is completed. The chapters which have appeared 
so far deal with the Ordinarium Missae, the Proprium Missae, the readings, 
the sermon, congregational prayer. It may seem strange to treat the sermon 
in this place, but I perceive two important reasons for doing so. Firstly, it 
shows how seriously the sermon is taken by the “liturgists” who are often 
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decried as “‘sermon-haters.” (The chapter on the history of the sermon, by 
A. Niebergall, occupies considerable space in the second volume.) Secondly, 
it helps us to see why the sermon must be taken out of the isolation into 
which it has slipped, owing to the degeneration of Worship into a public 
lecture. The sermon is also a function of Worship, a part of the liturgy, 
and the difficulty about preaching today may be due to the fact that the sermon 
has been taken out of its liturgical setting and isolated from the Sacrament. 
However important and essential may be our constant concern for the sermon, 
it is equally essential to restore the sermon to its proper position in the worship- 
service — and above all, to stop playing off the sermon and “liturgy” against 
one another. 

Although Leiturgia is written exclusively by Germans, it outlines the 
forms of worship used in other countries and other churches. There are 
many references to foreign literature, and non-German forms of woship 
are described in the historical chapters. In spite of this, the handbook needs 
to be implemented by reading books on the same subject from other churches 
within the ecumenical movement. One of these is A History of Worship 
in the Church of Scotland, published in 1955. Drawing upon a wealth of 
source-material, the author leads us right back to the days when Irish and 
continental missionaries brought to Scotland the form of worship then used 
in Rome ; he describes how it was transformed during the Reformation, and 
traces its development right up to the contemporary movements for renewal. 
The original form of worship brought to Scotland by the early missionaries 
was the Roman Missal. Later on Scotland naturally came under the influence 
of Western Europe, in which the Gallican Missal was predominantly used. 
Nevertheless Scotland has preserved its liturgical independence, as the Gallican 
rites paid particular attention to the local traditions. Perhaps this was the 
source of their strength. In the Middle Ages, when the Churca was centred 
in the Papacy, Scotland also adopted the Roman form of the Mass. This 
is indeed the basis of the Gallican Missal. For the importance of the old 
pre-mediaeval Roman Missal was hardly more than local. The researches 
of the Catholic liturgists (especially Jungmann in his Missarum Solemnia) 
have shown that what is called the Roman Missal today (as codified at the 
Council of Trent) is really a Gallican Missal, because the Frankish form of 
the Mass had penetrated even to Rome. It is therefore comprehensible that 
in Scotland the history of the mediaeval church-service contains no crises nor 
revolutions worthy of note. 

These crises and revolutions began with the Reformation. But even then 
no independent Scottish form of worship sprang up; the Scottish Church 
borrowed from Geneva and Strasbourg, and to a certain extent from England 
— the sources from which it drew its Reformed insights. The book used at 
the beginning was the English Book of Common Prayer by John Knox, 
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which was later ousted by the Genevan order of worship, and this in its turn 
is derived from Strasbourg. Scotland was not influenced by the Lutheran 
Reformation. This means in practice that Scotland, like all the other countries 
under the influence of Calvin, gave up using the Mass as a model for a new 
form of worship, and thereby also gave up the regular celebration of Commu- 
nion every Sunday (although this was by no means Calvin’s intention, see 
p- 51). The abandonment of the Communion in Calvinistic Churches is 
certainly connected dogmatically with the rejection of the view that the 
Sacraments are a means of grace. The author strongly criticises the prevalent 
form of worship, especially the length of the prayers and the fact that (as 
in the Middle Ages) the congregation play no part in the service. 

During the course of history the Common Prayer Book was subjected 
to far-reaching alterations, partly due to Puritanism, partly to restorative 
tendencies (the latter were initiated by the Crown, which gained more and 
more influence over the Scottish Church). About 1730 the Scottish service 
of worship was as follows: introductory psalm sung by the congregation, 
a long introductory prayer, a Scripture reading, a prayer, a sermon lasting 
at least one hour, and a closing prayer. Communion was celebrated not 
more than once a year. Later on there was an urge to shorten the liturgical 
forms. In modern times no noteworthy changes have occurred ; there are 
strong local differences, because the individual churches are allowed a great 
deal of freedom in this matter. 

The book is a very thorough piece of study based on sound source-material. 
It is to be hoped that it will be widely read outside the Church of Scotland, 
because it uses the service of worship as an example to show the way in which 
a Calvinistic Church has been led through the centuries. 

One of the fruits of the movement for liturgical renewal in the Scottish 
Church today is the Ordinal and Service Book. In accordance with the principle 
of “freedom of worship,” this contains no order of worship for the Sunday 
service, such as we are accustomed to find in other service books. It contains 
orders of service suitable for use at special services such as ordinations, 
inductions and so on, and an “order for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
or Holy Communion.” This will not be surprising to anyone who has read 
Maxwell’s book on the history of worship. The value of the book (like many 
other Reformed service books) lies in the wealth of old prayers, which may 
also be used by members of other confessions. 

All the above books have one thing in common: they take due account 
of the wealth of different historical forms of worship, and go back to history 
in order to discover new forms of worship. I. T. Jones’s book, A Historical 
Approach to Evangelical Worship, shows that history can also be used 
(or rather, misused) for other purposes. The author warns his readers 
against over-emphasis on liturgy; in many cases that is absolutely 
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justifiable, but it is painful when it is done without adequate knowledge of 
the subject. 

The author must be confronted with the fundamental question, whether 
the nature of worship (including its form) can be defined solely from historical 
considerations. The precise contribution of Protestantism (in my view) is 
that its approach to the New Testament is theological, and not merely historical. 
But the author uses Scripture only in order to show what form of worship 
was practised in biblical times — in just the same way as be traces the 16th 
century service in Scotland back to the corresponding Church orders. One 
can only say: it won’t do, especially when much that the author says about 
worship in the Bible is simply incorrect. For instance, from the sources at 
our disposal it is impossible to reconstruct the form of worship practised 
before the time of Moses. The records in Genesis which deal with matters 
of cult are most probably not older than the time of the early Kings or the 
Judges. Moreover, the author’s description of the “Old Testament Back- 
ground” of worship shows that he has not read the relevant literature on the 
subject. During the last thirty years Swedish, and also German, research- 
workers have studied the connection between the worship-service and the 
writing of records, between the worship-service and prophecy, between the 
Law and the worship-service, etc. in the Old Testament. It is simply incorrect 
to maintain that the Prophets only advocated an “ethical form of worship” 
concentrating only on “the inner life.” The worship-service and the fulfilment 
of the Law cannot be played off against one another, nor can “spiritual 
ideas” surpass and replace the worship-service, in the view of the Old Testament. 

The two chapters on “New Testament Background” are not much better. 
The theology is that of 1900. Jesus is represented as the great ethical teacher, 
advocating free, spontaneous prayer as opposed to the fixed service of the 
Synagogue. According to this book, the Early Church only held the “simple, 
spiritual, evangelical service’ and the more or less liturgical form of the 
love-feast (Agape). The author does not seem to know that the Early Christians 
celebrated the Eucharist (as has been proved by modern research). 

In view of the above, we are no longer surprised by the author’s account 
of the history of Christian liturgy. The “modest worship-service of the Early 
Christians” was later on replaced by richer forms, which the author (like 
Rudolf Sohm) regards as the Church’s fall. According to the author, the 
worship-service became completely distorted during the Middle Ages; the 
Reformation then restored the modest form of worship practised in the New 
Testament by abolishing all appendages which the author considers unbiblical 
(such as vestments, crossing oneself, the altar, the church-calendar, confession 
and absolution). Luther was the only one of the Reformers who (in the 
author’s view) clung to mediaeval illusions. He does not even mention the 
liturgical reforms which have taken place in the Scandinavian churches. 
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He regards the movement for liturgical renewal as a regrettable reversion 
to mediaeval practice, because it re-introduces mediaeval customs and forms 
(or those which the author regards as such). 

Altogether this historical section is a pure anachronism; people wrote 
like this fifty years ago. 

In the second part of the book, the author attacks pagan, magical and 
mediaeval interpretations of worship. Many parts of the book are undoubtedly 
very fine and true, but its value is diminished because of the inadequate 
source-material used and especially because it lacks a sound basis of exegesis 
and systematic theology. 


HANS HERMANN WEISSGERBER. 


MISSION AND POLITICS 


MISSIONARY INFLUENCE AS A POLITICAL FACTOR IN THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, by 
AARNE A. KOSKINEN. Printed by Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden Seuran 
Kirjapainon Oy, Helsinki, 1953. 263 pp. Fmk. 800. 


POLITIKK OG MIsJON. De politiske og interkonfesjonelle Forhold pa Mada- 
gascar og deres Betydning for den Norske Misjons Grunnlegging 1861- 
1875, by Friptjov BirKELI. Egede-Instituttet, Oslo, 1952. 484 pp. 


These two books are symptomatic of a discernible trend in the recent 
study of the history of missions ; there is an increasing awareness of the fact 
that “‘somehow or other” missionary expansion from the West has been inex- 
tricably related to the developing political and cultural structure of “Western 
conquest.” We are being forced into this field of study, not only by vocal and 
often superficial accusations of missionary activity as having been simply “‘an 
agent of Western imperialism,” but also at a much deeper level by the present 
discussion on the question of the “nature of history.” What is history? What 
happens in history? This question is of fundamental importance for the 
Church in its missionary obligation, and it may mean an important reorient- 
ation in the whole study of the nature and meaning of Christian mission. It 
will have its effect on the study of the history of missions too. Only too often 
this “missionary history” has taken the form of a detailed presentation of the 
history of the activities of a western missionary society, perhaps painting in 
the contemporary political scene as a necessary background ; rarely, however, 
has an attempt been made to see this missionary development, in all its aspects, 
in the real context of its own time and the contemporary cultural life-pattern ; 


rarely has contemporary history — in its widest sense — been taken seriously 
enough. 
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The present two volumes are symptoms of a change in this respect ; they 
both deal with a limited section of this historical context, but with one of the 
most important sections, the relationship of missions to contemporary 
politics. 

Dr. Aarne Koskinen gives an analysis of the situation in the Pacific Islands, 
mainly in the period 1797-1835, the period between the decline of Spanish 
power and the establishment of the colonial empires. The study centres upon 
“the influence of missionaries as an independent political factor.” Dr. Koski- 
nen shows how — in this situation, with little or no political intervention from 
the outside — the “mission station,” representing a new order of things, 
easily acquired very considerable direct and indirect political influence. The 
very existence of the mission station, of the missionary and his message, meant 
a political factor which sooner or later had a disturbing, changing, transform- 
ing influence upon the whole political and social fabric of the island-commu- 
nities. The missionary often developed into a politician, a legislator, or even 
a political administrator. Small “‘protestant missionary kingdoms” grew up, 
build by missionaries with a largely Reformed background, on the theocratic 
principle. The political development was often fantastic and grotesque with 
civil wars, religious wars, and a complicated net-work of political relationships. 
When, however, the colonial powers came on the scene, the whole structure 
changed. 

“The autonomous theocracy was the culmination of the missionaries’ 
political influence. The mission’s undertaking to represent the colonial policy 
interests of its home country entered into question only at a fairly late stage 
of this development, although historically it was perhaps the most prominent 
feature” (p. 237). 

Dr. Koskinen’s line of study is most interesting ; one could only wish he 
had had more material at his disposal which would have enabled him to give 
a more detailed and thorough analysis of this interesting and strange period 
in the history of missions in the Pacific Islands. 

Dr. Birkeli (“Politikk og Misjon’’) gives an analysis of a later period when, 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, the colonial policy of the European 
powers was more clearly developed and defined. His area is Madagascar 
with specific regard to “the political and interconfessional factors — and 
their importance for the establishment of the Norwegian Mission.” Dr.Bir- 
keli’s study begins in 1861, the year which marked the end of the terror regime of 
Queen Ranavalona. Her successor, Ramada II, almost immediately gave 
full religious liberty and opened the country to white influence. This marked 
the beginning of a new missionary era for Madagascar. On the basis of a 
considerable amount of archive material (although the study would have 
benefited from more extensive use of French archives) Dr. Birkeli studies the 
various factors which, during those formative years, resulted, in about 1875, 
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in the firm establishment of the Norwegian mission, and more or less esta- 
blished the present confessional picture in Madagascar. 

The political background was mainly French-English rivalry which soon 
— in connection with missionary interests — assumed confessional dimen- 
sions. Missionary influence played, directly and indirectly, a very considerable 
role in this political tension. A thorough study is given to the way in which 
the Norwegian Lutheran mission — new on the scene — found its field and 
developed its pattern over the first years — in constant relationship and often 
in serious tension with the London Missionary Society and — less— with 
the Anglican missions. It is not possible in a brief review to trace in detail the 
various stages in this history with all its complicated and often very uncom- 
fortable political aspects. 

Dr. Birkeli has given us an important and detailed study of “Mission and 
Politics” ; the period is limited to just fourteen, very important years ; and, 
we may hope that Dr. Birkeli will produce in English another study of Mada- 
gascar, covering a longer period, from at least 1810 on. 

The significance of Dr. Birkeli’s study is that he not only sees the political 
developments as a background but as an organic part of the whole historical 
picture in which the missionary societies played their role. 

Here is a new start in the study of the history of missions ; there is a tremen- 
dous amount of material both in missionary society and government archives 
almost totally unused as yet ; and even more important, it points to the need 
for a renewed study of nineteenth century missionary ideas and conceptions. 
How did the missionary societies themselves really conceive of this whole 
relationship between mission and political expansion? Here and there in 
Dr. Birkeli’s study one realizes the danger of introducing standards of eva- 
luation foreign to the period in question ; here much more study is needed 
before we are really able to “understand” and evaluate this “Great Century.” 

E. W. NIELSEN. 


CHRISTIANS FACE THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


WICHERNS PLAN EINER KIRCHLICHEN DIAKONIE, von GERHARD NOSKE. 
Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 1952, 119 pp. DM. 5.40. 

Das DIAKONISCHE AMT DER KIRCHE, /erausgegeben von HERBERT KRIMM. 
Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 1953, 546 pp. DM. 24.50. 


In the years 1952 and 1953 two significant books appeared in Germany deal- 
ing with the charitable work of the church. These books, both published by 
the “‘Evangelisches Verlagswerk” in Stuttgart, represent outstanding studies in 
this field from a post-war perspective, reaching back into the history of the 
church and examining the basic responsibility of the church as “Love’s Working 
Arm.” Both represent writings of outstanding leaders in the field of charities. 
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The book which appeared in 1952 was written by Pastor Gerhard Noske, 
who has long worked in the field of the German Inner Mission and since the 
war has been in charge of inter-church aid for the Evangelical Hilfswerk in 
its headquarters branch office in Berlin. The title of this book is: Wicherns 
Plan einer kirchlichen Diakonie (Wichern’s plan for the Church’s Service of 
Love). 

The second work is entitled Das Diakonische Amt der Kirche (The Service 
of Love of the Church), a compendium in which a number of outstanding 
men in the field of Christian social action have made contributions in tracing 
the “Diakonie” of the church from Christ and the New Testament Church to 
the present day. The editor of this work is Prof. Dr. Herbert Krimm, who 
helped establish the post-war charity arm of the German protestant church, 
the Evangelical Hilfswerk, and who is now its director. Dr. Krimm also 
teaches at the university of Heidelberg, as head of an institute on Christian 
social action. 


It would be well to point out the perspective from which these two works 
were published. 

Both men, in the one case the editor and in the other case the author, have 
been and are active leaders in the field of Christian social action in a devastated 
post-war Germany. They have shared in the work of the German chur- 
ches to meet overwhelming need. They have been able to take part in a 
programme to help millions of people with the barest necessities of life — they 
have had to face overwhelming tasks, often with hopelessness and despair, 
but often with great vision and courage. Each day was a battle against 
the forces of destruction, tragedy, and human suffering. On the one hand 
congregations, often long inactive in the field of social action, took up the 
fight, and on the other hand they found standing at their side the helping hands 
of millions of fellow-Christians round the world. This was bound to give 
new impetus to the work of Christian social action in Germany, and while in 
the heat of battle the great motivating force for Christian social action 
could not well be systematically formulated in words, it was daily being 
translated into deeds. 

Both of these works represent an attempt to “consolidate the front.” 
Both works attempt to re-examine, in the light of this post-war experience, the 
fundamentals upon which all Christian social action must rest. In doing this, 
it is apparent that we find here not simply two thorough-going historical studies, 
which remain in the realm of the theoretical, but that they have attempted 
to answer the questions : “Are we on the right way ?, and which way should 
we now continue to go?” It is quite clear that it is important for both of 
these men that the German Church must not forget the lessons of those hard- 
postwar years, but apply them to the problems ahead. But they regard it as 
their special responsibility to bring to bear the insights of the Church’s noble 
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history upon the problems facing Christian social action today. In this 
respect both have made an excellent contribution to this field, and anyone 
wishing to re-examine the motivating force of the Church’s work of mercy 
should read these works. 

Gerhard Noske in his book Wicherns Plan fiir eine kirchliche Diakonie 
limits himself, in tracing the history of Christian social action, to the great 
German leaders in this field of the 19th century, and particularly Johann 
Heinrich Wichern. In a short but inclusive historical study he demonstrates 
how Wichern, often considered the Father of the Inner Mission, had pointed 
the way and presented a plan which has a great deal of relevance as the Church 
faces the social question today. It was Wichern’s life’s goal to develop a 
programme of social action in the Church to be recognized as the funda- 
mental task of the Church and of each congregation that wished to accept the 
name Christian. Noske, in quoting Wichern extensively, and thereby allow- 
ing him to speak for himself, has tried to show how Wichern came to his 
conclusions and how Wichern’s plan for Christian social action of the Church 


makes an important contribution in facing pertinent questions in this area 
today. 


In doing this Noske has carefully traced the situation of Wichern’s times, 
with the tremendous changes then taking place. Thereupon Noske has drawn 
upon all the important sources and studies available, where Wichern has 
written or been written about. Beyond that he draws upon the insights of 


Gerhard Uhlhorn (1826-1900), former head of the Church of Hanover, 
who gave his life to the study of this field, and whose writings are to this 
day standard reference works. 


Summarising Wichern’s plan Noske has set up nine theses which indicate 
the pattern which this study follows : 


1. The Gospel demands that the Church, that is the whole Church, is in 
duty bound through each congregation to have a well ordered and 
duly constitued programme of social action. Only then can all who 
are in need be helped effectively in the name of Christ. 


. As a sign that such a programme is the very life expression of the wor- 


shipping congregation, it should have its place in the Sunday liturgies 
of the Church. 


. Prerequisite for such a programme is the non-organized Christian 
“private welfare’ within family and other natural groups, which then 
needs the public and Church welfare as a furtherence. 


. The main emphasis must be placed on the congregation. It shall engage 
in seeking out and fighting all material, moral and spiritual need in 


the homes of the parish. Larger tasks and responsibilities must be 
carried by the Church at large. 
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. To carry out such a programme in a well ordered manner, it is necessary 
to establish an office of social action within the congregations with 
full-time workers (deacons), whereby many volunteer workers (sub- 
deacons) shall be enlisted to help. 


6. To make for adequate coordination an office of the whole Church for 
social action should be established (archdeacon). 


7. While the full-time workers should be paid from ordinary budgeted 
funds of the church, the materials and funds used to help the needy 
should be raised on a free-will basis. (Especially applicable in the 
state-church situation.) 


8/9. Discusses the close cooperation and coordination of public welfare 
on the one hand and free private welfare agencies on the other, with 
the official welfare programme of the Church. 


In a significant manner Noske than turns to the problems of today and 
stresses the relevance of Wichern’s basic considerations. In essence, as 
Noske rightly points out, Wichern was calling for an overall application of 
the Christian faith, which we so often call “Stewardship” and to which many 
Christian churches are today turning their particular attention. 

The editor of the other work, Das diakonische Amt der Kirche, places this 
entire problem on a much broader basis. In doing so, this work also assumes 
greater significance for the reader who may not be so thoroughly acquainted 
with the specific German problems which faced Wichern. Dr. Krimm has 
wisely selected experts in this field, representing varied schools of thought and 
traditions. One from the Orthodox tradition and one from the Roman Catholic 
tradition have each made a contribution. 

While it was not Dr. Krimm’s intention to present a justification for the 
way the Evangelical Hilfswerk has gone in the 7 post-war years, nor to present’ 
a compendium on the history of Christian social action (several periods of 
history have had to remain untouched or have been unduly shortened) his 
purpose was to point to the various factors which have been and must con- 
tinue to be fundamental in facing the social question. 

A great deal could be said about each contribution made in Das diakonische 
Amt der Kirche. The diversity of themes makes this book a veritable treasure 
of new insights. In every age the Church has faced special problems and was 
graciously given special insights as well as leaders to face these problems. 
The relation between the Church’s work of mercy and the particular social 
structure of the times is made especially clear by Schneemelcher and 
W. Maurer in their articles concerning the early Church and the Middle Ages. 
At the beginning is the New Testament-theological basis for works of mercy 
of the Church entitled The Service of Christ which is an important contribution, 
though it fails to trace adequately the Old Testament background and also 
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fails to consider the eschatological element which must always be recognized 
in considering the New Testament congregation. Nevertheless, W. Brandt 
has traced carefully the Service of Love in the gospels and epistles of the New 
Testament, which call one to reconsider the foundations of Christian social 
love. 

The fact that the Orthodox Church as well as the Roman Catholic Church 
works of mercy are mentioned in this book is also an important contribution. 

Also in succinct manner H. Schreiner describes the tremendous contri- 
butions of Wichern, Léhe and Stoecker, though more consideration might 
have been given to such other great men of the German Inner Mission, 
such as Bodelschwingh and Fliedner. 

Dr. M.O. Dietrich, former Lutheran World Federation representative 
in Germany, has written clearly on Stewardship, which has taken on such 
significance for many European Churches. Finally an important contri- 
bution is made by the first Director of the Evangelical Hilfswerk, Dr. E. Gersten- 
maier (now President of the German Bundestag) who addresses his attention, 
also based on Wichern’s plan, to the problem of Christian social action as 
related to social politics, or over-simplified, the welfare state. 

It would be well if greater efforts were made in Protestant circles to evaluate 
together what God has certainly been telling us with particular urgency in the 
post-war period, namely the churches’ responsibility in works of Christian 
love, in our world of today. This is an area where careful reflection and 
cooperative study can be most rewarding, and is an area where one element 
in Inter-church aid can become obvious — each Church has a great deal to 
give the other. Certainly the Church of Germany has a great deal to tell 
the Protestant Churches of the world here. 

It is strange that the most recent careful study of Christian social action 
of the German Protestant church in English has been published by the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press. It is a study by the Committee on International 
Relations, University of Notre Dame, written by William O. Shunahan, en- 
titled German Protestants face the Social Question. This important work of 
430 pages with a well-selected bibliography, represents only Vol. I, studying 
the period of 1800-1871. While it certainly must view certain developments 
from the Roman Catholic point of view it represents a valuable source refe- 
rence to this entire question, and a comprehensive study of German Protes- 
tantism and its work of mercy. 

In general these works can only be warmly recommended as a real contri- 
bution to the subject of the Christian Facing the Social Question. Every 
Christian social worker and every pastor could well study them as the Churches 
face the social question. 

CarRL H. Mau. 





TOLERANCE: TWO ANNIVERSARIES 


De LA TOLERANCE, Trois discours prononcés au Congrés de la Tolérance, 
1954. Cahiers de Foi et Vérité, Série 8, n° 1-2, Geneva, 1954. 51 pp., 
by L. J. VAN Hoxk, L. E. HALKIN and A. Bouvigr. Sw. fr. 1.—. 


AUTOUR DE MICHEL SERVET ET DE SEBASTIEN CASTELLION, A Symposium edited 
by B. Becker. H. D. Tjeenk Willink, Haarlem, 1953. Vill +-302 pp. 
fl. 1I5.—. 


DE L’ART DE DOUTER ET DE CROIRE, D’IGNORER ET DE SAVOIR, by SEBASTIEN 
CASTELLION. Edited by Jeheber, Genéve-Paris, 1953. 111 pp. Sw. fr. 6.25. 


HunTED Heretic, The Life and Death of Michael Servetus, 1511-1553, by 
ROLAND H. BAINTON. Beacon Press, Boston, 1953. 270 pp. $3.75. (French 
edition: Michel Servet, hérétique et martyr, 1553-1953. Droz, Genéve, 
1953. 151 pp. Sw. fr. 18.—). 


PROPOS D’UN QUATRIEME CENTENAIRE: MICHEL SERVET, by PAUL-F. 
GEISENDORF and FREDERIC KLEIN. Cahiers de Foi et Vérité, n° XXV- 
XXVI, Union libérale, Genéve, 1953. 80 pp. Sw. fr. 3.50. 


On October 27th, 1953, Michael Servetus was burned as a heretic. He 
had been condemned on the two charges of anti-Trinitarianism and anti- 
pedobaptism. A few months later the first manifesto advocating tolerance 


in Europe appeared at Basle, written anonymously by Sebastian Castellio, 
former Principal of the Collége at Geneva who had been forced to leave 
Geneva when Calvin made things impossible for him. 

These two anniversaries were commemorated in August 1953 at the 
International Congress on Tolerance, held in Geneva under the auspices of 
the International Association for Religious Freedom and the International 
Servetus-Castellio Committee. On that occasion several longer or shorter 
works were published, all of equal importance. The three lectures which 
describe the proceedings of the Congress were published in the Cahiers de 
“Foi et Vérité,” an excellent independent symposium of Reformed study 
and thought, which is not sufficiently known to the general public. Professeur 
L.-J. van Holk, of the University of Leyden, begins by quoting the famous 
slogan which is inscribed over the impressive porch of the Remonstrant Church 
in Amsterdam : “‘Jn necessariis unitas, in non necessariis libertas, in omnibus 
caritas.”” He considers tolerance “the gift or virtue of allowing the expression 
of different opinions, and accepting what is undesirable, in order to avoid a 
still less desirable alternative.” In the strong, this is a virtue ; in the weak, 
it is a vice. After a historical outline, van Holk systematically describes the 
political, psychological and religious aspects of the concept. From the meta- 
physical angle, the author bases his remarks on the “margin of tolerance” 
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known to engineers ; this margin applies to the whole of life, which swings 
between two poles. Tolerance is perhaps only another word for grace. The 
author is most penetrating in his dialectical interpretation of the “yes” and 
“no” of tolerance. 

“Christianity and Tolerance” is dealt with by a Roman Catholic, Professor 
Léon-E. Halkin, of Liége ; his account is rather one of intolerance, and he 
gives it with great objectivity and distinction. “Tolerance is an attitude 
rather than a doctrine ; it is a supple adaptation to changing conditions.” 
He shows the traces of intolerance in the New Testament and the fruits of 
that intolerance in the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, he says it was the Church 
which pronounced judgment upon itself and repudiated intolerance. The 
virtue of tolerance also demands a feeling of authentic solidarity. 

The author of this review, who had been asked to give the concluding 
lecture, tried to lead the members of the Congress “Beyond Tolerance,” 
by showing that “the more man plunges into the depths of truth, the less 
he is inclined to condemn his neighbour.” “Has religious tolerance anything 
further to offer us?” Castellio replies, “Yes, through faith.” 

In spite of its merits, the 18th century and the French Revolution brought 
out only the negative, national and relativistic aspects of tolerance. In the 
Christian sense, only a real conviction is tolerant, going beyond mere sufferance 
to rise into the clear realms of comprehension, sympathy (sumpathein = to 
feel with, to suffer with) and love. “In freedom combined with charity the 
truth will prevail.” 

From a more sociological point of view the historian, Johannes Kiihn, 
Professor at the University of Heidelberg, writes with great exactness of the 
concept of tolerance in its historical perspective. After thirty years the learned 
Professor returns to his theme; he attempts a historical analysis and then 
examines it in a general way ; he regards the three sources of intolerance as 
power, society and religion. In his first work (Toleranz und Offenbarung, 
1923) the author dealt with the problem in the setting of the religious wars 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. “Tolerance means bearing with someone else, 
or better, acquiescence in their ideas.” After showing that the growth of 
tolerance was due to indifference in religious matters, and to secularism, 
as much as to positive action, the author affirms that the mystical form of 
religion provides the right climate for tolerance. “I discover all of you in 
myself, brothers,” exclaimed the first Protestant mystic, Jakob Boehme. 
This confirms what we said before : tolerance can be motivated and sustained 
only by a faith which blossoms in love. The author warns us against any 
kind of Utopia which would “enforce” tolerance, as this would itself be a 
form of constraint. 

This study by Kihn forms part of the rich and learned collection of 
Miscellanies devoted to Servetus and Castellio, which was begun by Professor 
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B. Becker of the University of Amsterdam. In 1950, at the [Xth International 
Congress of Historical Sciences in Paris, twenty-five participants decided to 
prepare both the commemoration and the memorial volume. “The reader 
who opens these pages must not fear,” write the distinguished professor, 
“that he will find here a panegyric to the first martyr of the intolerance of 
Protestantism and the first apostle of religious freedom.” 

Indeed, this work, which is wonderfully varied, can be recommended to 
all in ecumenical circles who think that some reparation is due to the memory 
of the martyrs, who were condemned as heretics, and the first champions 
of a freedom of thought in faith which springs from Jesus Christ. It is impos- 
sible to examine all these studies, many of which throw fresh light on Servetus 
and Castellio, and all of which give valuable new information of a historical, 
theological or medical nature. Professor John F. Fulton, who occupies the 
Chair of History of Médicine at Yale University, for example, shows us how 
before his discovery (recounted in 1553 in the Christianismi restitutio) Servetus 
had given proof of his medical knowledge in his Syruporum universa ratio 
(1537) and in a defence of his doctor-patron, Symphorien Champier. Dr. E. F. 
Podach of Paris gives a history of the Restitutio. Dr. Heinz looks for a 
hermeneutical principle in the exegesis of Castellio ; while Delio Cantimori, 
Professor of Modern History at the University of Florence, discloses several 
aspects of Castellio’s mysticism. Mrs. Hirsch, an American philosopher, 
examines the De Arte Dubitanti and the problem of freedom. This treatise 
by Castellio has been translated from the original by Charles Baudoin and 
Pierre Reymond. It is preceded by an outline of Castellio’s life by Jean 
Schorer, and by an analysis of this work by the late Etienne Giran, who 
died at Buchenwald in 1944. In Giran’s opinion this treatise is more than 
a discourse on method ; we must wait until the appearance of Harnack’s 
Essence of Christianity or Sabatier’s Esquisse d’une philosophie de la religion . 
to find a work of equal boldness in faithful dialogue between reason and belief. 

In the treatise De l’art de douter et de croire, d’ignorer et de savoir, tolerance 
is based on the determination through positive, almost Cartesian doubt, as to 
any authority in matters of faith. That is already a theory of religious know- 
ledge. What is truth and how is it to be extracted from the Bible? The right 
to extract inspiration from Scripture through faith must be determined by 
a personal attitude. 

It seems that passions have cooled down around the stake which continues, 
in spite of the monument of expiation at Champel, to burn our Reformed 
consciences. (One may seek in vain in Catholic countries for any corresponding 
commemoration of Protestant martyrs.) However, the learned Professor of 
Church History at Yale University, to whom we also owe a valuable contri- 
bution in the above-mentioned volume, still seems to disagree with the Gene- 
vese historian, Paul-F. Geisendorf. 
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Dr. Bainton, an expert on the 16th century, and a specialist on Michael 
Servetus, has written a study summarising and condensing his previous 
research. He does not think that the collusion between Servetus and the 
Free-thinkers can be proved, whereas Monsieur Geisendorf thinks otherwise 
and supports his view with rather convincing arguments. However that may 
be, Dr. Bainton’s sound work and Pastor Klein’s lucid study both clearly 
emphasise that the biblical and patristic value of Servetus’ anti-Trinitarian 
position should not be under-estimated. In spite of certain pantheistic 
tendences, Servetus, the Spanish doctor, had a deep love of Christ, “the Son 
of the Eternal God,” as witnessed by several moving passages. And according 
to the witness even of Farel, who accompanied the condemned man to the 
stake and tried to make him retract, a single word would have saved him: 
“The Eternal Son of God.” But he would not say it... 


ANDRE BOUVIER. 
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